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BUSINESS STREET IN SEATTLE, WASH. 


Looking up Second Avenue from Yesler Way, the Alaska Building on the right stands 
out prominently. It is the first skyscraper put up in Seattle. 
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Drawing, Designing, and Thinking 


It is the purpose of a course in design, 
in a school of architecture, or elsewhere, 
to make its students acquainted with the 
means by which, when they come to the 
practice of their profession, they may 
produce buildings marked both by good 
sense and by good taste. The means at 
command are, first, acquaintance with the 
forms which experience has approved, 
both those derived from materials and 
methods of construction, and those sug- 
gested either by geometry or by other 
arts and manufactures, or occurring in 
nature; secondly, familiarity with the 
ways of combining these forms which 
reason and experience has found to be 
most effective; thirdly, exercises in 
draughtsmanship, by which, as in a la- 
boratory, building operations may be 
simulated on a small scale, and a profit- 
able experience gained. This covers 
practice, theory and history—all three. 

The advantages of such methods are 
obvious. They are so conspicuous that 
one is apt to overlook the dangers which 
necessarily accompany them, whether 
they are pursued in schools or in offices 
where, in the practice of design, the 
methods of the schools are more or less 
closely followed. 

First, as to draughtsmanship. 

This is the art of representing the ap- 
pearance of things, their forms and their 
colors. It is the art of the painter. It 
is an independent branch of the fine arts 
and ranks with sculpture and architec- 
ture in dignity. The picture that results, 
and which it is the aim of this art to 


produce, is an end in itself and has an 
intrinsic value and importance. The 
chief danger to which the architect or 
the student of architecture is exposed, 
when he employs this art as a help in 
designing and building, is obvious. He 
is likely to regard it not as a means, but 
as an end in itself, and in doing so he 
is likely to lose interest in the art of 
building, and in the structures which 
are to be the remote and intangible re- 
sults of his pains, and to become fasci- 
nated and engrossed by the art which is 
present and is occupying his immediate 
interest and attention. He is tempted 
to make a draughtsman of himself, and 
never to qualify himself to become a 
builder at all. 

Under these circumstances some, who 
are “born painters,” as has often hap- 
pened, give up architecture altogether. 
Others, fully endowed with the 
painter's special gifts, but with an am- 
ple equipment of good sense and good 
taste, and of that appreciation of mass 
and solid form which is an architect's 
distinctive endowment, escape these 
temptations altogether. There have in- 
deed been notable architects who are not 
known ever to have made any drawings 
at all. But others, and these the major 
part, have possessed and have cultivated 
a real talent for drawing. 

It is they who are most exposed 
to the dangers inherent in the special 
kind of draughtsmanship now most in 
vogue, that, namely, which has been cul- 
tivated with such splendid results in 
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190 IRE 
Paris, and which has become customary 
both in our schools and in public compe- 
titions. But drawings which are ren- 
dered in this way are far from present- 
ing the real aspect of the buildings they 
depict. All elevations of buildings, in- 
deed, avowedly exhibit them in an im- 
possible aspect, showing them as they 
would appear if viewed from an infinite 
distance through a telescope of infinite 
magnifying power. The colors given to 
walls and roofs are also habitually false, 
being exaggerated for the sake of pic- 
torial effect. The shadows are also often 
shown as blue or purple, and it has 
sometimes been the fashion even to make 
them yellow. They are also conventional 
in form, being cast so that they may 
indicate the third dimension, that is to 
say, the varying distances of the surfaces 
indicated, thus in a measure making up 
for the necessary deficiencies of a draw- 
ing made in two dimensions. ‘This is 
effected partly by the shapes and sizes 
given to the shadows, partly by varia- 
tions in their intensity, an exaggerated 
aerial perspective being employed to 
suggest what linear perspective would 
show more completely and more intel- 
ligibly. Moreover, although orthographic 
elevations do give the real relative di- 
mensions of the surfaces shown, and 
are thus exactly fitted to give informa- 
tion to mechanics, the relative sizes and 
the relative position in which they would 
actually appear, as seen from any attain- 
able position, are greatly falsified. Thus 
the value of all this laboratory work, so 
far as it is intended to enable the de- 
signer to judge of the real quality of his 
design, is considerably reduced, and 
the habit of relying upon it for guidance 
is a danger which the designer is very 
liable to fall into. 

The forms thus given to the shadows 
are, of course, transient forms, and how- 
ever carefully outlined are such as would 
be seen only at a particular hour of the 
day. To regard them as an important 
element in the architectural compo- 
sition is misleading and_ pernicious. 
It leads the designer to seek for pic- 
turesque efforts of chiaroscuro and bril- 
liant arrangements of sunlight and 
shadow. These are proper to the paint- 
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er, since, in his picture, they are as 
permanent as anything else. But the 
permanent elements in an architectural 
composition are the solids and the voids, 
and their relations to one another in 
space, and it is these things, not the 
lights and shadows, which the designer 


and builder should bear in mind. His 
building should be designed for all 
weathers, and these merits are best 


brought out, because most clearly seen, 
under a cloudy sky. What special beau- 
ties it may exhibit in bright sunlight are 
none of his concern. He may leave 
“Orvieto at Sunset,” or “Melrose Abbey 
by Moonlight” for painters and poets. 
Such effects are accidental and fortuit- 
ous. They are a kind of “by-product,” 
not his proper concern. 

It would be of interest if some school 
of architecture, bearing these things in 
mind, should try the experiment of es- 
tablishing within its own borders a dif- 
ferent style of draughtsmanship, adopt- 
ing a scale of color more in accordance 
with reality, or, if a conventional spec- 
trum, so to speak, were found necessary, 
using sober tints and substituting for 
shadows cast in sunshine such flat tints 
as might obtain under the diffused light 
of a cloudy day. A variety of such 
shades would still afford some indication 
of differences of distance. Hints for 
such a mode of treatment might be 
found in Japanese drawings, which are 
generally destitute of shadows, and in 
the work of Jules Guerin, which has of 
late become so popular in the treatment 
of architectural subjects. 

All this, of course, is exactly opposed 
to what Mr. Ruskin has laid down. “I 
do not: believe,” he says, in a famous 
paragraph in the Seven Lamps of Arch- 
itecture, “that any building was ever 
truly great, unless it had mighty masses, 
vigorous and deep, of shadow mingled 


with its surface. And among the first 
habits that a young architect should 


learn is that of thinking in shadow, not 
looking at a design in its miserable, liny 
skeleton; but conceiving it as it will be 
when the dawn lights it and the dusk 
leaves it; when its stones will be hot 
and its crannies cool: when the lizards 
will bask in the one and the birds build 
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in the other. Let him design with the 
sense of cold and heat upon him; let 
him cut out the shadows, as men dig 
wells in watered plains, and lead along 
the lights, as a founder does his hot 
metal; let him keep the full command 
of both, and see that he knows how they 
fall, and where they fade. His paper- 
lines and proportions are of no value; 
all that he can do must be done by spaces 
of light and darkness; and his business 
is to see that the one is broad and bold 
enough not to be swallowed up by twi- 
light, and the other deep enough not to 
be dried like a shallow pool by a noon- 
day sun.” 

This idea of regarding a flat architec- 
tural drawing as a delectable thing :n 
itself, rather than as a help toward a 
work of art in the solid, to be realized by 
and by, is carried to a deplorable ex- 
treme when, as is sometimes done, even 
the plan is made to exhibit a picturesque 
arrangement of thick walls and thin 
ones, large rooms and small, so as to 
present an agreeable pattern in_ black 
and white, dispositions which, however 
decorative in the drawing, could not 
possibly be detected in the finished struc- 
ture. Yet this is said to have been some- 
times enjoined upon students, and to 
have served as a criterion of excellence 
in judging their work. 

Such things as these happen almost 
inevitably wherever effective draughts- 
manship is given the chief consideration. 
For these merits are conspicuous and 
unmistakable. They catch the eye at 
once. But in order to judge from the 
drawings of a building, whether plans 
or elevations, what its real appearance 
will be, how, on the outside, the masses 
will compose against the sky, or what 
impression, inside, will be made in pass- 
ing from one story to another, from 
corridor to corridor, or from room to 
room, one must perceive something that 
no drawing can show, and which can be 
seen only by a serious effort of the rep- 
resentative imagination, the imagination 
which has been well defined as the “‘ca- 
pacity for seeing in anything all the 
excellencies that the thing itself sug- 
gests.” 

“Rendered” drawings thus furnish an 


unsatisfactory test either of the merits 
or of the defects of the building that 
they represent, both because they fail 
to show how it will really look and be- 
cause they often make promises which 
the completed building must fail to ful- 
fil. This comes not only, as has been 
said, from the conventional forms and 
colors they employ, but from their dim- 
inutive scale. Here they are as decep- 
tive as photographs, which almost nec- 
essarily give an impression of greater 
delicacy of detail than really exists. In 
the church of St. Sophia, at Constanti- 
nople, for example, the white marble 
capitals of the great columns look, in 
the photographs, like carvings in ivory. 
One is surprised to find them of huge 
dimensions and but rudely chiselled. 
Both perspective drawings and photo- 
graphs, moreover, are apt to give a false 
impression of the relative size of fea- 
tures that lie at different distances from 
the spectator, for while elevations make 
the more remote features appear larger 
than they would in fact, photographs 
and perspectives are apt to make them 
look smaller. This effect is very notice- 
able, for example, in the photographs 
of St. Paul’s, taken from Ludgate Hill, 
though the dome looks of imposing di- 
mensions on the spot. So also with the 
Post Office in Chicago, a large building 
of a cruciform shape, surrounded by a 
lower structure which encloses the 
ground on which it stands. The way in 
which the central mass rises behind and 
towers above the lower buildings is one 
of the most effective architectural com- 
positions to be seen in this country. This 
effect is unmistakable as one sees it 
from the opposite side of the street. But 
a photograph taken from the same spot 
exhibits no such merit. The larger 
masses, being three times as far away 
as the smaller ones, seem completely 
dwarfed. In this case elevations, or a 
perspective taken from a remote point, 
would probably do more justice to the 
design than a photograph taken from 
any spot where the building can really 
be seen. 

Thus the chief use of a perspective is 
to reveal mistakes not obvious in the 
elevation. The chief value of both is 
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ination. 

But while the perspective drawing of 
an exterior may thus make the more 
distant portions of a _ building look 
smaller than they are, or than they real!y 
seem, the higher parts in an interior 
view are likely to seem larger in the 
drawing than they would in fact. For 
it is a common phenomenon, though one 
not easy to account for, that things 
overhead seem much smaller than thev 
do when at the same distance on a level. 
The most familiar example of this is 
afforded by the full moon, which always 
looks two or three times larger when 
on the horizon than when it is near the 
zenith. But the same thing is equally 
noticeable and equally remarkable with 
sublunary things. <A_ plaster center- 
piece, for instance, which, when lying 
on the floor, looks too big for any pri- 
vate house, takes on quite modest di- 
mensions when set in place on the ceil- 
ing. 

In the same way the interior of a 
dome looks much smaller in diameter 
than the circular space which it covers, 
or even than the semi-circular arches 
which often support it. Hence the only 
way to make a large dome look large is 
either to bring the circle from which 
it springs relatively near the ground, as 
happens with the Pantheon, or to rest it 
on an octogonal plan, so that the sup- 
porting arches have obviously a smaller 
radius than the dome itself. This is 
done both at St. Peter’s and at St. 
Paul’s. 

But if the dome rests on a high 
drum, as in these two buildings, even 
this device does not prevent its shrink- 
ing to half its size. In both these cases 
it is almost impossible to believe one’s 
eyes, and to make the domes look as 
large as the floors they cover. 

But in a drawing there is no such 
illusion. In the first place, unless the 
spectator’s eye is brought so near as 
really to occupy the Station Point, or 
point in front of the drawing from 
which the sketch is supposed to be made, 
which is almost never practicable, the 
dome, instead of being nearly overhead, 
is nearly on a level with the eye, and 
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looks quite as big as the floor below, 
only a few inches away. In the second 
place, since, as is usual, the picture is 
supposed to be vertical, and there is no 
convergence of the vertical lines, they 
being parallel to the picture, the hori- 
zontal distance between the walis is, and 
is seen to be, the same at the top as at 
the bottom. Thus, in a drawing,a dome 
looks as big as the floor it covers, though 
in the building it would look much 
smaller. 

The same cons‘derations make stee- 
ples and towers look much taller and 
more slender in perspective drawings 
than they would really appear when 
seen from the point from which the 
drawing is supposed to be made. In 
plane perspective there is no foreshort- 
ening of lines parallel to the picture. 
Hence the structure has the same pro- 
portions in the perspective as in the ele- 
vation. 

The upper parts of a spire, even when 
seen from a distance, and not from a 
point immediately beneath, look smaller 
than they are, being, like the moon, 
brought into contrast with the spacious- 
ness of the firmament. It is surprising to 
find out how large the crockets on a 
well-designed Gothic spire really are, 
and the windows in the upper part of a 
Renaissance steeple sometimes prove to 
be as wide as those in the body of the 
house. Finials and crosses, designed on 
the drawing-table, though of good size, 
often prove too small for their position. 
They should therefore be designed on a 
larger scale, as, indeed, one is naturally 
disposed to draw them, since even in the 
drawing-board they are contrasted with 
great expanses of paper. 

This being so, it is always well, if pos- 
sible, when an impression of ample space 
is desired, to manage that the visible 
ceiling shall be larger than the visible 
floor. This is the case in St. Mark’s, in 
the church of Sta. Chiara, at Naples, and 
in the Sheldonian Theatre in Oxford, and 
in this country in the proposed Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine in New 
York, in the New York Academy of 
Music, in the library of Columbia Col- 
lege, and in the Sanders Theatre of 
Cambridge. But this effect is, of course, 
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not obtainable in theatres in which, as 
in the Opera House at Paris and in 
many others, the ceiling is of the same 
size as the pit. 

Gothic churches, which generally 
show a width of three or four aisles on 
the floor and only a single lofty vault 
overhead, are at an obvious disadvan- 
tage in this respect. But it is some- 
times overcome in a measure by making 
the aisles almost as high as the nave, as 
at Milan, LeMans, Toledo, and, above 
all, at Seville, or even making all the 
vaults of equal height as at lrankfort 
and elsewhere in Germany, and at Bris- 
tol in England. 

Here, then, again, the designer, in 
order rightly to judge the effect of his 
building, must rely not upon his draw- 
ings, but upon his imag:nation, and 
should sedulously discipline and_ train 
his imagination so that he may safely 
rely upon it. 

The same caution is to be observed 
in the use of models. lor while they 
show a hundred things which only a hun- 
dred perspectives would suffice to reveal, 
their diminutive size, even more than in 
the case of photographs, gives an effect 
of delicacy and refinement to details 
which, when executed in wood or stone, 
may prove to be coarse or brutal. 

This is especially misleading when, as 
generally happens, the roughness of ma- 
sonry is replaced by the brilliancy and 
delicacy of Plaster of Paris. 

It naturally happens, also, that models 
are habitually looked at from above, and 
thus present the aspect which in draw- 
ings is given by a bird’s-eye view. But 
this is an aspect which they do not really 
present except to birds. It shows the 
different parts of buildings in relations 
not contemplated by the designer, and 
which they do not present to the passer- 
by. Models are invaluable, since, as 
they bring out points which the designer 
might otherwise never discover until, 
too late, they became manifest in the 
finished building. But here, again, the 
designer must use the eye of the mind. 
Meanwhile, as a safeguard, he will do 
well to keep his model on a shelf, so 
that he cannot look down upon it. 

In competitions, not only do these 





dangers beset the steps of the competi- 
tors, but in an equal degree they are 
likely to disturb the judgment of the 
judges. ‘This is notorious when the de- 
cision rests with building committees, 
who, even if they know what is really 
wanted, are seldom qualified to select 
the best means of attaining it, and are 
generally defenceless against the wiles 
of the artful artist. But experience has 
shown that a jury of architects are 
equally liable to be thrown off their 
balance by enthusiasm for exquisite 
draughstsmanship. This is natural 
enough. for the merits of a drawing 
are obvious and tangible, and invite dis- 
cussion. but they can influence the de- 
cision only by prejudicing the judgment. 
All this is, of course, still more likely 
to happen in the awarding of prizes and 
honors in schools, where academic ex- 
cellences, among which good draughts- 


~~ 
manship properly has a _ conspicuous 
place, are a chief consideration. Sut 


here it is doubly pernicious, since it fos- 
ters and confirms the mistaken tenden- 
cies to which, as has been already point- 
ed out, students in schools are unavoid- 
ably exposed. Separate competitions in 
draughtsmanship might well be estab- 
lished for them. 

Here a jury, or bench of judges, is 
somewhat at a disadvantage, in compari- 
son with a single judge, or assessor, as 
they say in England. for a single arbi- 
trator, sitting alone, with an undivided 
responsibility, is in the first place able 
to take all the time he finds necessary 
to form a really judicial opinion, which 
is likely to be greater than could have 
been expected; while a jury, like any 
other committee, is apt to be hurried, 
being at the mercy of any member who 
has a pressing engagement. More- 
over, he can, and will be likely to, 
bring to bear all his resources, go- 
ing behind the surface and_ seeing 
with his inward eye things that can- 
not be conspicuously shown, and can 
only be inferred. But a jury can con- 
fer together and compare opinions only 
upon what they all have in common, 
and that is the external aspect of things, 
just as the drawing presents them. What 
each sees with the eye of his mind is 
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seen by him alone, and at first, at least, 
but vaguely, so that it is hardly in a 
form to bear the friction of open debate. 

The obvious remedy for these evils is 
to banish exquisite draughtsmanship 
from this entire field, and to adopt in 
competitions of all sorts such a simple 
system of drawing as has already been 
suggested for use in ‘schools. In 
public competitions, as experience has 
shown, an even simpler scheme abund- 
antly suffices. For drawings made in 
line only, without any shadows at all, 
or any decorative accessories, and made 
on a small scale, suffice to set forth all 
the main features of the designs submit- 
ted for comparison, and it 1s by compari- 
son of such features alone that a choice 
should be determined. This, moreover, 
effects a notable economy of time and 
money for all concerned. 

Another thing which is meant for a 
help in architectural designing, but 
sometimes proves to be a hindrance, is 
the practical and theoretical rules that 
have been formulated, and which have 
come to be held as safeguards in prac- 
tice, if not, indeed, fundamental and 
absolute principles. ne is here re- 
minded of the witty saying that the two 
rocks upon which the French are most 
often wrecked are the two words 
Logique and Principe. This seems to 
imply that the French are apt to be sat- 
isied with almost anything for which a 
good reason can be found or, at any rate, 
which is supported by a plausible theory. 
Anything that is “logical” is all right. 

Viollet le Duc, in one of his dis- 
courses, explains this, saying: “We cry 
‘What a beautiful structure!’ But this 
instinctive judgment is not enough for 
us artists; we ask ourselves, ‘Why is 
this structure beautiful?’ We wish to 
discover the causes of the effect which 
it produces upon us; and in order to do 
this we must have recourse to reason.” 
But the modern French, or, at least, 
their followers, seem to go beyond this, 
and to make reasonableness their sole 
criterion of excellence. That things are 
“logical” seems to suffice. 

3ut this is a dangerous rule to go by, 
as one may daily convince himself by 
looking at the dreadful things which 
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have been encouraged and justified by 
its authority. How dangerous it may 
be when carried to its logical extreme 
may be everywhere witnessed in the 
terrible structures by which civil engi- 
neers habitually disfigure both town and 
country. The monstrosities of archi- 
tects are seldom so bad, but just so far 
as they rely upon this maxim as a rule 
of conduct are they venturing upon dan- 
gerous ground. 

Much the same thing is to be said of 
the practical rules by which it is hoped 
to lighten the designer’s labors and re- 
sponsibilities. For maxims of art, like 
all precepts, must be judged by their 
practical results. Conduct should be 
guided not by blind faith in an accepted 
rule, but by special study of the case in 
hand. 

An instance of this is offered by the 
precept that the disposition of the 
masses on the outside of the building 
ought to correspond, point by point, with 
the arrangements of the interior, and 
this is indeed an excellent device for 
securing in a somewhat mechanical way 
a certain kind of architectural expres- 
sion. It is a very good idea. But 
in art, as in manners, and, indeed, in 
morals, there are more things than one 
to be considered. It is as important to 
be civil as to be frank, and there are 
some truths that need not always be 
uttered. 

It is a very promising idea, for in- 
stance, in public libraries to give to the 
reading-rooms and offices the large win- 
dows that betoken well-lighted rooms, 
and to indicate the bookstack by com- 
paratively narrow windows, cutting slits 
in the wall opposite each little alley. 
But if this results, as it naturally does, 
in making this part of the building look 
like a prison, and in giving, within a 
minimum of diffused light, just where a 
maximum of diffused light is most need- 
ed, this characterization costs more than 
it is worth. 

One sometimes, indeed, hears the pre 
vailing fashion in building harshly criti- 
cised as paying too little heed to these 
well-approved principles. But the in- 
stance just cited shows that there is 
some danger in attaching too much im- 
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portance to them, and two considera- 
tions of some weight may here be ad- 
duced. 

In the first place, if the dogma that 
all good architecture should indicate in 
its chief masses the arrangements of the 
plan, and, in its details, the special treat- 
ment characteristic of the material em- 
ployed, nine-tenths at least of all the 
stone buildings that history has_ be- 
queathed to us—and the monuments of 
antiquity naturally consist of little else 

anust stand condemned. For except 
during a brief period of the Middle Ages 
all stone buildings, of whatever age or 
country, exhibit the imitation in stone 
of forms suggested by more ephemeral 
constructions in wood, reeds, stucco or 
mud. This is eminently the case with 
the entablatures and columns, in both 
Kgypt and Greece, though their propor- 
tions are changed to suit the new ma- 
terial. 

Nor does the composition of masses, 
any more than that of the details, afford 
any great warrant for this opinion, an 
opinion which, in the height of the 
Gothic revival of sixty years ago, found 
expression in the dictum that we should 
“ornament the construction, never con- 
struct the ornament.’ The colonnades 
of antiquity, the spires of the Middle 
Ages, and the domes of the Renaissance 
“shriek against this creed.” 

lor architecture expresses something 
besides the art and craft of stone-cutters 
and masons. Domes and spires are 
works of sentiment, not works of util- 
ity. In them human aspiration is ex- 
pressed not in terms of walls and arches, 
but in terms of pyramids and hemi- 
spheres, in the ideal forms of abstract 
geometrical figures, arranged symmet- 
rically and in harmonious proportions. 
They are embodiments of pure line. If 
it is replied “so are fireworks,” the an- 
swer confirms the contention. What is 
sublime in architecture is exactly that. 
Monumental buildings are just “pyro- 
technics in stone.” 

The best-devised scheme of instruc- 
tion, then, whether in the practical ex- 
ercises of composition or in the princi- 
pies that underly and inspire it, is cal- 
culated to divert the student from the 
real end and object of his studies and to 
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fix his attention rather upon the means 
provided for its attainment. He is like- 
ly to think more of drawings and the 
excellencies proper to them than of the 
buildings and the excellencies proper tc 
buildings. He is likely, moreover. to 
rely too much upon theoretical maxims, 
too much distrusting what in all practi- 
cal affairs must be his ultimate reliance, 
—namely, a careful study of the actual 
circumstances. Principles and authori- 
ties alike are to be weighed and consid- 
ered, not blindly followed. Actions 
are, in fact, in designing, as in other 
affairs, determined not by rules and 
examples, but by moral and intellectual! 


character. The issue for good or ill 
depends upon one’s judgment at the 


moment, that is to say, upon the amount 
of good sense and good taste one has 
been able to get out of his training. 

When he has gathered from these 
sources all the hints and suggestions they 
offer, the architect needs to study the 
actual results which they will bring him, 
estimating its merits and defects as a 
whole, according to the standard of good 
sense and good taste that he has set up 
as a criterion in his own mind. 

The creation of such a criterion, that 
is to say, of a judgment sane and sober, 
and free from the bias of theories or of 
fashions, is the best result that can be 
hoped for from study or experience, 
whether in schools or in offices. Such a 
judgment regards mainly the outline of 
a building and the composition of its 
masses and distrusts the promises that 
are held out either by speculative theo- 
ries or by the ignis fatuus of pictorial 
draughtsmanship. For the actual ap- 
pearance of a building cannot be ex- 
cused by any such considerations. When 
a building is done it is always full of 
surprises, often most unwelcome sur- 
prises, to even the most judicious de- 
signers, and there is then little satisfac- 
tion in thinking that good reasons exist- 
ed for all the mistakes. 

Hence we may infer that architecture, 
like matrimony, should be undertaken 
not lightly and unadvisedly, but soberly, 
discreetly, and, not to speak profanely, 
in the fear of blunders. 

William R. Ware. 
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“The Architecture of the Pacific 
Northwest 


the territory comprising the States 
of Washington, Oregon and Idaho, gen- 
erally known as the Pacific Northwest, 
is populated by a more purely American 
people than any other considerable por- 
tion of this country. Very few are 
Western born. ‘The great majority are 
from the great States of the lakes and 
plains—those States that drew their peo- 
ple from the New Engiand and Atlantic 
Staies, and, in part, from that best class 
of immigration which came from north- 
ern Europe. The latter are mostly of 
the second and third generation in this 
country. 

‘These people came West, of course 
for the betterment of their condition and 
for opportunities for themselves 
and their children. In all cases it may 
be said that this means, given the op- 
portunity, better homes, which includes, 
among many other factors, better houses 
and better immediate surroundings 
thereto. 

The courage to break away from fa- 
miliar surroundings, to seek new fields, 
to take the chances of a great migration, 
is found only in such as possess the 
spirit of independence and self-reliance 
to a great degree. Our people have 
renewed in themselves the optimistic 
far-sightedness of those who first peo- 
pled the Atlantic shores and fought ua 
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hostiie climate and the hostile savage 
for the benefit of all of us who came 
after. They tound here a climate that 


is anything but hostile and the savage 
already decayed and unwarlike. They 
found a climate tremendously attractive 
in its well-marked seasons, free from the 
cold fury of the blizzard or the frenetic 
intemperance of the tornado; a climate 
in which all the fruits of the temperate 
zone thrive to perfection and a soil 
which is inexhaustible in its fertility and 
strength; a steady and assured rainfall, 
and water in plenty for the arts of irri- 
gation; a speedy and sure return for 


labor in the fields, the forests and the 
mines. 

Among other evidences of this spirit 
of independence, we find it well marked 
in the buildings. Each man strove for 
his own house on its separate plot of 
ground. He surrounded himself with 
tlowers, grass and trees. He laid his 
walks. He set his house well 
back from the street and carefully cared 
for his little place, with the ultimate re- 
sult that he has bu.lt more beautiful 
cities, both in numbers and in grade, than 
can be found in any other part of the 
temperate zone. 

lhe particular type of house these 
people are building varies with the im- 
mediate locality, and will be illustrated 
ina following issue. On ‘The Coast” the 
steep roof predominates. In the “In- 
iand Empire” the roofs are flatter and 
the houses run to the one-story design; 
for, on the coast, the rainfall is sixty 
inches, and in the inland empire six- 
teen. 

This is a country of the mountains. 
The horizon line is always cut by the 
hills. It possesses three great mountain 
ranges, and these, with their foothills 
and high plateaus, fill the land from 
Montana to the ocean; yet it is extraor- 
dinarily deficient in good building 
stones. A small section near Puget 
Sound provides some good sandstone. 
Granite of a coarse grade is plentiful. 
Basalt is everywhere and provides, for 
residential work, a very agreeable me- 
dium for picturesque “stunts.” The 
mountains still contain vast quantities 
of good coniferous timbers. Clay for 
brick-making is everywhere, and some 
deposits provide good terra-cotta. These 
conditions result in buildings of wood 
and burnt clay. Wood for the homes 
and brick for the commercial structure. 

In seeking the expression, in archi- 
tecture, of the genius of a people, we 
must look in the direction of the great- 
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est activity. The noisome tenement of the 
East is beautifully absent. There are 
no slums comparable in any manner with 
the lower East Side of New York, or a 
factory town in Massachusetts. There 
are no miles of streets with endless per- 
spectives of identical designs, whether 
brownstone fronts or mean little cot- 
tages. Apartment houses and flats are 
making slow headway. Some of these 
are splendid enough to have been built 
“back East,” but most are of a strictly 
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for towns in the inland empire, which is 
comprised of the valley of the Colum- 
bia River and its tributaries, to double 
their populations in a season. This 
means much building and much _ bad 
building. Indeed, much of it is un- 
speakably bad. Pin down your most 
enthusiastic Westerner and you can 
make him admit this, but he will first 
extract from you the admission that the 
city to which he pins his faith, be it 
Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma or Portland, 




















THE 
Portland, Oregon. 


domestic type, and nearly all lack the 
sophisticated air we knew so well before 
we came “out West.” 

Every known “style” is used and 
some which are entirely unknown until 
“we did ’em.”’ Every type of residence is 
found except the “city house.” Every 
one- and two-family house has its 
“grounds,” and so have a great propor- 
tion of the apartment houses. 

Much of our building is extremeiy 
hasty. It has to be. It is not unusual 
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is the most beautiful city of its size you 
have ever beheld. Much of this bad 
work, being hasty, is ephemeral and al- 
ready is passing away. Our “booster” 
clubs, Chambers of Commerce and other 
organizations are keenly aware of the 
economic value of good architecture and 
are completely committed to the idea of 
the “city beautiful.” Far-reaching plans 
are being laid to permanently direct the 
people into the right paths, and no great 
difficulty is found in doing it. 
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NEW PROVIDENCE HOSPITAL 
Seattle, Wash. 

Our public buildings and commercial 
structures are rapidly getting up to par. 
The profession is gaining skilled men, 
who are supplanting the old-time “arch- 
iteck and builder.”” Our sudden million- 
aires are showing the value of travel in 
their demands upon us, and are no 
longer as easily satisfied as of old. The 
untraveled and professionally illiterate 
architect has been found woefully want- 


NOW IN COURSE OF 


ERECTION. 
Somerville & Coté, Architects. 


ing by these people. He is no longes 
entrusted with important commissions. 
lfe still is with us, and, by virtue of long 
habit, is still employed, but his standing 
is seriously impaired in the eyes of these 
suddenly rich folk, who have learned to 
ask for what they have seen in their 
travels. 

The civic spirit is thoroughly awake. 
All ot the larger and many of the smaller 
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WESTMINSTER HOUSE. 


Spokane, Wash. Robt. C. Sweatt, Architect. 
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cities are making definite plans for com- 
prehensive park improvements. The 
National Playground Association has lo- 
cal boards in the larger cities. Spokane 
has an association known as the Optim- 
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signs of life along the same lines. The 
whole situation is hopeful and optimis- 
tic, and will please those who are inter- 
ested in better material surroundings for 
city dwellers. 
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THE SPOKANE CLUB. 


Spokane, Wash 


ists, under the leadership of a few lib- 
eral-minded men, devoted to the further- 
ance of the park system. Seattle has 
shown a leaning towards the civic-center 
idea; Portland and Tacoma are showing 


J. K. Dow, Architect. 


The condition of the profession in the 
matter of ethics is no better than in the 
East. Clients who want cheap plans 
for cheap buildings are to be found here 
just as well as in Chicago or New York. 
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OF THE 
Investors demanding the maximum num- 
ber of small cells in lodging houses or 
cheap and showy dwellings to be built 
“for sate” are many, and they find amon, 
us some to do their work. It must be 
said, however, that the standard is slow- 
ly being raised to higher levels, and that 
we are hopeful for better conditions. 

The Eastern architect, as well as lay- 
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man, is earnestly invited to visit the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition at Se- 
attle this summer. “Buy your ticket 
through to the coast, stop off at Spo- 
kane and see for yourselves this empire, 
which is more and more coming to be 
considered the richest section of the 
United States.” 

Robert C. Sweatt. 

















PRELIMINARY GROUP PLAN 








FOR WHITMAN COLLEGE. 


Walla Walla, Wash. MacNaughton, Raymond & Lawrence, Architects. 
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THE ‘PERRY HOTEL. 
Seattle, Wash. Somerville & Coté, Architects. 




















HOTEL PORTLAND. 
Portland, Oregon. McKim, Mead & White, Architects. 
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PARK HOTEL 
Tacoma, Wash Heath & Twitchell, Architects. 

















DAVENPORT’S RESTAURANT. : 
Spokane, Wash. . Cutter & Malmgren, Architects. 
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‘The Work of William Appleton Potter 


“It goes for a great deal, the heredi: 
tary principle,” remarked Thomas Car- 
lyle, in that famous Edinburgh address, 
“and it must be again recognized so 
soon as there is any fixity in things.” 
The sons of Bishop Alonzo Potter vin- 
dicated this “principle” conspicuously. 
That son, Henry Codman, who became 
Bishop of New York, in succession to 
his uncle Horatio, most conspicuously, 
no doubt, to the present generation of 
New Yorkers. But the late Bishop’s 
brothers were quite worthy of the fra- 
ternity. In politics, in soldiering, in 
business, in art, they were leading per- 
sons. Two of them took to art. The 
late Edward Tuckerman Potter, older 
than William Appleton, for that matter 
older than the bishop, was what you 
may fairly call a genius, a sensitive soul, 
who vindicated his sensibility in archi- 
tecture and in music, and who would 
have vindicated it much more conspicu- 
ously if a misfortune in the disguise of 
a good fortune had not released him, 
before he came to the maturity of his 
powers, from the “cares of bread,” and 
left him at liberty, for the remainder of 
his time, to devote himself to doing 
nothing in particular. But whoever 
knows and remembers the Church of 
the Good Shepherd in Hartford, a cer- 
tain church in Brookline, Massachusetts, 
a certain other church or design for a 
church in Northampton, Massachusetts, 
St. John’s Church, Yonkers, the vari- 
colored hospital at the corner of Forty- 
second Street and Lexington Avenue 
before its destruction by vertical exten- 
sion, even the Church of the Heavenly 
Rest in Fifth Avenue, as it may still be 
seen amid its strange unforeseeabie 
surroundings, will agree that the elder 
brother was one of the athletes of the 
Gothic revival, and one of those who 
did most to make even the “Victorian” 
phase of that revival rational and ac- 
ceptable. To these works should, in 
justice, be added his co-operation in the 
picturesque dwelling of “Mark Twain” 
in Hartford, if not also in the design of 


the original Racquet Club, that straight- 
forward and vernacular building at 
Sixth Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street 
or thereabouts, which I know has been 
smeared over later with incongruous 
and dissembling paint, but do not know 
whether it has yet succumbed to the 
ravages of time and skyscrapers, not 
having passed that way for five or six 
weeks. Edward Tuckerman Potter was 
a man of general artistic sensibility, as 
sensitive to tone as to form, So, for 
that matter, was William Appleton, who 
cultivated his voice with care and suc- 
cess, became an accomplished vocalist 
and composed several songs which were 
published. <A _ still younger brother is, 
or was, a quasi-professional singer. 
Probably the first of the elder brother's 
works still stands upon the campus of 
Schenectady, still testifies at once his 
gratitude to his Alma Mater and to his 
Almus Pater, since his own father was 
the virtual head of the college when the 
Nott-Potter Memorial Hall was reared, 
half a century ago, and his own grand- 
father was the projector, as he after- 
wards became the sponsor of the same. 
The design attests also an early predi- 
lection for the Gothic revival, even in 
the Ruskinian narrowing of the term. 
It is, manifestly enough, a nineteenth- 
century restudy of the Baptistery of 
Pisa, itself one of the chief monuments 
of that Italian Romanesque which Rus- 
kin never wearied of praising, nor, as 
we are coming to think, of overpraising 
However that may be, it will be admitted 
that it is a clever restudy, especially 
adaptable in its general form to a li- 
brary, or to what, in 1858, was the cur- 
rent conception of a library. The orig- 
inal, under construction from the mid- 
dle of the twelfth century to the end 
of the fourteenth, presents an engaging 
example of the superposition of Italian 
Gothic on Italian Romanesque. The 
modern instance is probably still the 
most artistic piece of architecture be- 
longing to Union College.  Eliphalet 
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Fig. 1. Nott-Potter Memorial Hall (1858). 
Union College, Schenectady, N. Y 
Edward Tuckerman Potter, Architect. 


Nott builded, most likely, better than he 
knew in employing his grandson to de- 
sign the building that was ultimately to 
be called by his own name (Fig. 1). 
William Appleton Potter, who died in 
Rome, February 19, 1909, was born in 
1842, one supposes in Schenectady, 
where his father was then in effect the 
acting president of Union, by reason of 
the increasing age and infirmities of his 
father-in-law, Eliphalet Nott, the titular 
head of the college and its actual cre- 
ator. At any rate, the son and grand- 
son was educated there, being graduated 
with the class of 1864. In college he 
showed tendencies rather scientific than 
artistic, specializing in engineering, in 
which Union was in those years, before 
the foundation of most of the actual 
technical schools, rather notably strong, 
specializing also in chemistry. In chem- 
istry, indeed, he specialized with so 
much success that, the year after his 
graduation, he became assistant pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Columbia. In 
1866 he went to France to pursue his 
studies in chemistry, but upon his return, 
instead of pursuing its theory or prac- 
tice, joined his elder brother, the archi- 
tect, at his office in Wall Street. This 
association seems to have been the only 
architectural training he had. So far as 
it went, it was good, no doubt, for Ed- 
ward T. had studied in the office of Rich- 
ard M. Upjohn, and there qualified him- 
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self to continue the best Gothic tradition 
we had, and to add what he could of his 
own. But one may imagine that the 
teaching was more by example than by 
precept. Certainly the Chancellor Green 
Library, erected for Princeton in 1872 
at the cost of $120,000, defrayed by Mr. 
John C. Green, was almost if not quite 
the earliest work of Mr. William A. Pot- 
ter, and its resemblance to his brother’s 
work at Union is much too striking to be 
fortuitous (Fig. 2). That was the day 
of small things in American benefactions 
to colleges ; $120,000 would not go very 
far now towards a University Library. 
But one sees that it went far enough in 
1872 to provide a much more extensive 
and costly edifice than that in which the 
library of Union had been housed four- 
teen years before. Not only is the nucleal 
building of distinctly greater dimensions, 
160 feet of extreme length, with an octa- 
gon 64 feet in diameter and 50 high, but 
it has the flanking “offices” which are 
both architecturally and practically de- 
manded. The resemblance to the Baptis- 
tery of Pisa is dissembled by the omis- 
sion of the domical top, and by the sub- 
stitution of a polygonal for the circular 
plan. But the essential motive is the 
same, the fondness of the architect for 
polychrony is equally in evidence which 
was, indeed, a mark of the Gothic Re- 
vival with most of its practitioners, and 
in fact the later building by the younger 
brother may be called a restudy of the 
earlier by the elder. The plan com- 
mended itself to architects in those re- 
mote days when librarians had not yet 
the pretension of being the actual archi- 


tects of libraries, and one learns with 

















Fig. 2. Chancellor Green 


Princeton, N. J. 


(1873). 


Library 
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pleasure that the original library of 
Princeton, though long since superseded, 
and by its own architect, as a repository 
of books, is yet highly serviceable as an 
office and reading room, In spite of some 
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portance, but in a Gothic distinetly with- 
out being outrageously “Victorian.” And 


he was also doing another building at 


lege of Sciences,” which shows more in- 


Princeton, officially dated 1873, the “Col- 




















FIG. 3. COLLEGE OF SCIENCES, 


crudities it is far from being discredited 
as an example of its style. Almost or 
quite contemporaneously with this work, 
the young architect was doing a church 
in Newark, of no great architectural im- 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. (1875). 


dividuality than the library or the New- 
ark church and remains to this day an 
interesting and _ picturesque college 
building (lig. 3). One can understand 
that it is not just now popular at Prince- 
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ton, now that Tudor architecture, with 
which it is not very congruous or re- 
concilable, has taken possession of the 
campus, greatly to the architectural bet- 
terment of the same. It would be both 
an injustice and an error to judge it by 
its assimilability alone, as of course the 
present tendency at Princeton is. Take 
it as a pioneer, when collegiate and other 
architects were to seek for a style, and 
you will find excellent points in it. What 
practical requirement it was [I am igno- 
rant which demanded a great window in 
the third story, the flood of light from 
which is nevertheless much “contem- 
pered” by the mullions. But that there 
was, if not is, such a requirement is suf- 
ficiently attested by the fact that an 
other such huge opening is provided at 
the other end of the hall of that story, 
so that the wayfarer on the campus can 
see quite through the building. The ef- 
fect of this window is weakened, as for 
that matter is the effect of the big re- 














Fig. 4. Government Building (1875). 
Nashville, Tenn 























FIG. 5. GOVERNMENT BUILDING (1875) 


Evansville, Ind. 
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Fig. 6. Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church. 
73d St., New York City. 


lieving arch over the triple entrance, by 
the architect’s insistence upon making 
his arches thinnest at the haunches and 
shallowest at the crown, in defiance of 
the mechanical principle involved, an 
insistence increased by the use of 
stone of two tints in the voussoirs. 
Nevertheless, the “recall” of one fea- 
ture in the other, the big opening 
with a triple arcade wader it in 
the one case and a quadruple in the 
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Fig. 7. Church of the Holy Trinity (1888). 
Lenox Ave. and 122d St., New York.City. 
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other is highly effective, though doubt- 
less the effectiveness would be enhanced 
by a perfectly plain treatment, say of 
lintels, of the openings’ under the arcade 
at the centre. The treatment of the sad- 
dle-backed tower is even more exem- 
plary. The tower is foretold from the 
bottom, the big portal is effectively 
Hanked by plain wall, while the device 
is notably ingenious and effective by 
which this expanse of wall is prevented 




















Fig. 8. The Apse of St. Agnes’ Church (1889). 
West 91st St., New York City. 


from becoming an uncouth brute mass 
up above the narrowing below the belfry 
stage, and by the treatment of the gabled 
offsets. Very likely the front looks bet- 
ter in the isolation of the photograph 
than in the actual surroundings of the 
campus, but you are to remember that it 
was erected not amid the surroundings 
but in isolation, where it was plausibly 
expected that later comers would con- 
form to it, since it evidently could not 
anticipate them. It is by no means a 
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thing for an architect of 18 
ashamed of in 1909. 

It was, I believe, just after the com- 
pletion of this building that its architect 
entered into partnership with Mr. R. H. 
Robertson, so that this College of Sci- 
ences was, for a time lasting about twen- 
ty years, the last of his independent de- 
signs for Princeton. Of the works there 
of the firm, Witherspoon Hall and Uni- 
versity Hall, the latter designed and orig- 
inally occupied for a hotel, nothing need 
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new incumbent and the country owed to 
Mr. Bristow, then Secretary of the 
Treasury, in whose official hands the gov- 
ernment architecture lay as a “by-prod- 
uct” of official duties with which a knowl- 
edge of architecture had nothing what- 
ever to do. How Mr. Bristow came to 
make the appointment probably every- 
body has now forgotten. It was made in 
succession to Mr. A. B. Mullett, a per- 
fectly honest and practically efficient pub- 
lic servant, only unfortunately an archi- 




















FIG. 
Princeton, N. J. 


be said here, negotiable and moderate ex- 
amples of Victorian Gothic though they 
are, since the junior partner had at least 
as much as the senior partner to do with 
the design of them, the senior partner be- 
ing employed elsewhere. In fact, the 
Gothic revival had attained the highest 
pitch of its prevalence and vogue, by the 
appointment in 1875, of Mr. Potter to be 
“Supervising Architect of the Treasury,” 
or, in effect, the official architect of the 
United States. This appointment the 
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tectural illiterate, whose works, of which 
it will suffice to cite the Post Office in 
City Hall Park, New York, and the 
State, War and Navy Building, in Wash- 
ington, had succeeded in scandalizing the 
more advanced members of the architec- 
tural profession towards the end of 
1874. His successor, with an unwonted 
but justified tartness, said, in an inter- 
view published at the time, that his pre- 
decessor “knew a little something of 
everything, excepting architecture.” In 
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1874, the profession, if not the country, 
had architecturally outgrown Mr. Mul- 
lett. Mr. Mullett had magnified his of- 
fice. The best service his successor could 
do was to minify it. And this he did with 
energy in the only official report it was 
his lot to render, for he held the office 
only one year, succeeding to it January 
I, 1875, and vacating it at the end of the 
same year. The gist of this report was a 
protest against the system of which the 
protestant’s official position was itself a 
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impossible, to separate the office of the Super- 
vising Architect from political control, to a 
greater or less degree, and thus it is possible 
that the incumbent may be, both by nature and 
want of proper study and experience, unable 
to fulfill this most responsible duty, and the 
country is liable to be burdened thereby with 
structures lacking in those architecural qual- 
ities which should be found in the works of a 
great nation. The stamp of inefficiency so im- 
printed in the national architecture is not of 
a nature soon to pass away, for not only will 
it remain itself a monument to a vicious system, 
but its teachings for evil can never be fully 
estimated. But should this evil be escaped, 
there remain yet others. The immense amount 
of routine work which occupies the attention 
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FIG. 10. ENTRANCE TO 


Princeton, N. J. 


product, and a very vigorous protest it 
was. Said the Supervising Architect: 

I desire particularly to invite your attention 
to a subject which presented itself to me very 
shortly after my entering upon the duties of this 
office. ! refer to the manner in which designs 
are prepared for the public buildings erected 
under the Treasury Department. These designs 
have heretofore been made by the Supervising 
Architect, and have been so made up to the 
present time, but the very strong reasons which 
present themselves against this practice have 
convinced me that it should be remedied as 
speedily as may be. The vital point of 
any system which may be adopted must be to 
remove from the Supervising Architect the 
power to make designs, and restrict his duties 
simply to those of a supervisory nature. ear 
Experience has shown that it is difficult, if not 
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of the Supervising Architect, the varied nature 
of the duties which devolve upon him, and the 
fact that he is at no time free f om interrup- 
tion, leave him no opportunity for the proper 
study of the designs which he is required to 
make. This work is done under all the disad- 
vantages of want of time, want of quiet, and 
almost entire preoccupation with other matters, 
which must always result in work of an imper- 
fect and unsatisfactory character. Architec- 
ture is an art, and as with any art, he who is 
to practice it successfully must give himself up 
to it without restraint. No good work has ever 
been done without severe study, and the artist 
must be able to throw himself unreservedly 
into the contemplation of the problem. And, 
furthermore, the objects for which the build- 
ings erected in this office are constructed are, 
with very slight exceptions, so nearly alike, 
that the difficulty, the impossibility of endow- 
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ing them with variety and individuality must be 
apparent. These points are, in my opinion, be- 
yond dispute, and I cannot, therefore, allow this 
opportunity to pass without invoking your aid 
to remedy this state of things. I owe it first 
to myself, for I am before the people to be 
judged, as other men of my profession are who 
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beauty of the art in this country, and whose 
work must do infinitely more to this end than 
the endeavors of any one man, be he ever so 
gifted. And, lastly, I owe it to the public, 


whose money I am placed here to watch, that 
it be faithfully and wisely expended, and that 
the best results attainable from it are achieved 

















FIG. 11 


(By courtesy of the 


do not labor under the same difficulties as my- 
self, and if my works fail of that artistic merit 
which the public have a right to expect, the 
blame is laid upon me, and not to the false sys- 
tem under which I work, and where it belongs. 
I owe it, further, to the profession of architec- 
ture, whose members have a right to their 
share in the honor of increasing the dignity aad 


INTERIOR OF ALEXANDER HALL. 
American Architect.) 


Excellent words! Likely, one would 
say, to effect something when accompa- 
nied as they were with the resignation of 
their author as a guaranty of good faith 
in his statement that he found himself in 
an impossible situation. The more likely 
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when they proceeded, not, as such words 
had even then proceeded for some time, 
from the body of the profession which 
felt itself aggrieved in being precluded 
from public work, but from the one fav- 
ored architect who had more government 
work than he could do thrust upon him. 
And, most of all, when the author of the 
protest had done better work in the place 
he found impossible than had been done 
within living memory, and had raised 
public architecture more nearly to the 
highest level of private. It is true that 
it was nearly or quite twenty years be- 
fore the reform which Mr. Potter agi- 
tated for was accomplished. Govern- 
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Fig. 12. 


Union Theological Seminary (1883). 
Park Ave. and 70th St., New York City. 


ment architecture kept on in the old rut, 
the dust of which this protestant had 
shaken from his shoes. But all the same, 
his words had not fallen on stony ground. 
The agitation was renewed with in- 
creased vigor by reason of this disinter- 
ested testimony to its necessity and 
righteousness. When, at Chicago, in 
1894, the object lesson was presented of 
the uncouth and illiterate architecture of 
Uncle Sam in comparison with the archi- 
tecture of his nephews, and the “system” 
was abolished, and the field of govern- 
ment architecture opened to the archi- 
tectural talent of the country, the protest 
of 1875 had its large share in the result. 

Especially, as I have said, since the 
work the protesting architect did in spite 
of the restrictions of which he complained 
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was so much better than the work of any 
of his predecessors who had not com- 
plained of their restrictions. One has to 
remember that the Gothic revival then 
attracted by far the majority of the 
architectural talent and training of the 
country, and a still larger share of its 
professional enthusiasm. It seems a bold 
thing to have done thus to break with the 
tradition of the Government architecture 
which, through all its divagations, had at 
least purported to be “classic,” whether 
in the Colonial, the Greek or the Ren- 
aissance version of the normal and prim- 
itive term. But it was not so bold as it 
The tradition, after these suc- 
cessive variations, had become spectrally 
vague, and the majority of sensitive and 
trained practitioners constituting the 
body of opinion to which an architect ap- 
peals, were quite ready to see Gothic 1m- 
ported into the public building from the 
private practice in which it was already 
prevalent. Buildings already under way 
the new Supervising Architect treated, 
as to their “style,” with a respect mark- 
edly differing from the open contempt 
with which, a year or two afterwards, the 
reconstructors of the Albany Capitol 
showed for the substructure upon which 
their work was to be reared. Mr. Pot- 
ter, in such large and costly buildings as 
the Post Office at Boston and the Post 
Office at Chicago, limited his efforts to 
trying to secure a greater breadth and 
simplicity of composition, and a greater 
refinement of detail, without any more 
radical change. But all the buildings of 
his own architectural origination were in 
a freer style, most of them specifically 
Gothic. Mr. Longfellow, at that time ed- 
itor of the American Architect, echoing 
the complaint of the Supervising Archi 
tect himself, pointed out, in reviewing 
Mr. Potter’s official designs, that the re- 
quirements of the ordinary ‘Custom 
House and Post Office’? which are the 
staples of such official work are so sim- 
ilar, and the buildings themselves so nu- 
merous that they are likely to be either 
unstudied or monotonously alike. Dur- 
ing the decade 1850-60, when the Govern 
ment building was under the control of 
the War Department, one Major Bow- 


seems. 
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man being the “engineer in charge” it 
incurred both accusations, the designs be- 
ing absolutely “standardized,” with re- 
sults that the New Yorker may still re- 
mark without going further than New- 
ark, N. J., in one direction, or New Ha- 
ven, Conn., in the other. Mr. Potter’s 
official output, during his year of office, 
was by no means equal in quality. By 
much of it he would justly have been 
reluctant to be judged. But his best was 
a great advance upon the official output 
of anv of his predecessors in the office 
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upon which we have already animad- 
verted, the construction of a segmental 
or two-central arch, with the voussoirs 
thinnest where they have most work to 
do and thickest where they have least, 
is much more awkwardly in evidence in 
the side than in the front, where it is 
dissembled by the triangular canopy. The 
front itself is undeniably rich and effect- 
ive, and calculated to induce reflection 
on the part of the beholder who con- 
trasts it with the Beaux-Arts edifice 
which would probably replace it under 
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FIG. 13. 


of the supervising architect. The de- 
sign of the Government Building at 
Nashville, for example, was a great re- 
freshment after’ the “regular thing” in 
official architecture (lig. 4). The pho- 
tograph scarcely shows it at its best, for 
the real design of the building is the 
front elevation, with the triple portal 
at the bottom and the rather rich bal- 
conied tower at the top. There is a cer- 
tain awkwardness in the joining of the 
sides, and thus in the perspective effect, 
and, moreover, that ear-mark of design 


THE NEW LIBRARY OF PRINCETON UNIVERSITY (1897). 


the now prevailing fashion, reflections 
which it is not the old building of 1875 
which would have the greater reason to 
apprehend. But distinctly better studied 
than this, much simpler and more effect- 
ive and successful by reason of its sim- 
plicity is the modest post office at Evans- 
ville, Indiana, which is distinctly one of 
Uncle Sam’s architectural possessions 
(Fig. 5). Nothing could be more ex- 
pressive than the treatment throughout, 
the big open “piazza” for the public, 
flanked by the two wings, differentiated 
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in design according to their functions, 
and that one which holds the staircase 
not only unmistakably fenestrated to that 
effect, but showing the bold protrusion 
of the landing into a_ hanging oriel 
which becomes a decorative feature, all 
the more effective for evidently just 
“coming so.” Moreover, in this case, at 
least, the artist has had or taken time 
to harmonize and complete his design, 
and the modifications are evidently made 
by the author of the scheme. Nobody 
could possibly call this harmonious and 


ated the force of simplification, in which, 
perhaps, Richardson’s power was chiefly 
shown. He followed him in his choice 
and combination of material, tha field 
of light granite with wrought work of 
dark freestone, exaggerated in size and 
scale, which was the chief of the neans 
by which Richardson always con rived 
at least to break in upon the apa hy of 


the spectator of his work [he works 
in which Mr. Potter paid his r_ te to 
the new force in American arch'tecture 
were chiefly churches. His tnitation 




















FIG. 14. THE NEW LIBRARY OF 


finished work “unstudied,” as one might, 
in comparison, the more complicated and 
pretentious design of the building at 
Nashville. 

When, in 1876, Mr. Potter resumed 
private practice, many of the most sen- 
sitive of the younger architects of the 
country began to fall under the spell ci 
Richardson, whose first and most im- 
pressive pronouncement of his powers 
was made that year, in Trinity Church, 
Boston. Decidedly, Mr. Potter was one 
of the devotees. He not only appreci- 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY (1807) 


went far enough to testify admiration, 
but it was by no means slavish. There 
are three churches in New York which 
bear witness to it, the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church at the southwest 
corner of 73d Street, the Church of the 
Holy Trinity at the corner of Lenox 
Avenue and 122d Street, and St. Agnes’ 
Chapel of Trinity Church in West 92d 
Street. All three are in Richardson's 
favorite combination of material, and all 
three attest their author's admiration for 
his work, though they vary from it more 
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and more widely in the order in which 
we have enumerated them, and, indeed, 
their architectural merit increases in the 
same order. The first, by the restric- 
tions of the site and the cost, gave scope 
only for a dignified and seemly parish 
church, with a rather interesting and in 
dividual feature in the two-storied porch 
at the corner ( big. 0). The secon 
contains an auditorium, capable of seat- 
ing some twelve hundred persons, hav- 
ing also the “offices” of a more complete 
parochial plant. The third is still more 
extensive and fulfills still more varied 
requirements. To say that the success 
of them is in proportion to their multi- 
fariousness is to pay them a compliment 
which is quite deserved. The tower of 
the church in Harlem, with the belfry 
lights carried, on the street front, to ‘ts 
one of the monuments of the 
Romanesque revival in New York, which 
we should be most unwilling to lose, and. 
indeed, the whole composition is artisti- 
cally studied and adjusted (Fig. 
Superseded though the style of it be, it 
is one of our good things. As for St 


base, is 


#). 
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Agnes’, | have recently talked about this 
in the Architectural Record, in an article 
on the architecture of Trinity Church, 

and have little or nothing to add or 


modify. Only it may be worth while 
calling attention anew to the apse, of 
which the illustration, somehow, failed 


of publication in that article, as an in- 
stance of artistic architectural practice 
(lig. 8). The apse is, of course, a re- 
study of that of Trinity Church in Bos- 
ton, by which the design of the whole 
church is undisguisedly inspired. But 
in the first place, some variation was 
necessary, since no two problems are 
ever quite identical. In the second place, 
the later architect found some things in 
his prototype susceptible of improve- 
nent and improved upon them accord- 
ingly. The process of restudy of a 
thing acknowledged to be good is one 
of the most fruitful exercises to which 
an architect who is anxious about the 
progress of his art, as well as about his 
personal success, can devote himself. In 
this case, anybody who will compare the 
photograph of the apse of St. Agnes 
with that of the apse of Trinity in Bos- 
tion will discern in the latter, I think, 
something very different from slavish 
imitation (of “plagiarism” there can, of 
course, be no question in a restudy so 
frankly avowed). 

Another restudy illustrates, quite as 
strongly as St. Agnes’, the modesty and 


*Architectural Record, for June, 1909. 

















Fig. 16. Competitive Design for the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine. 


New York City. 
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Wie:: Xt. 
80th St., near Madison Ave., New York City. 


Residence of Dr. Holbrook Curtis. 


deference of the succeeding artist, an 
still more strongly the artistic advance. 
This restudy is also in Richardsonian 
Romanesque, but it was not Richardson, 
but Bruce Price, who was the author of 
the prototype. One finds that Osborn 
Hall, at Yale, was done in 1889, and 
Alexander Hall, at Princeton, not until 
1892 (Fig. 9). There is thus no ques- 
tion of priority, nor even of originality. 
And, curiously, one finds that Alexander 
Hall is as generally resented at Prince- 
ton as Osborn Hall is at Yale. To 
be sure, each of them may be held to 
be an example of non-conformity, con- 
sidering each in its actual environment. 
The builders or rebuilders of Princeton 
in Tudor Gothic find Alexander as much 
of a stumbling-block in their way as the 
rebuilders who are to carry the archi- 
tecture of Yale 


Through great varieties of untried being 
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may perhaps find Osborn. But, then, 
in the esthetic, as well as in the equit- 
able forum, it makes all the difference 
“whether you go to the nuisance or the 
nuisance comes to you.” There can, one 


may admit, be no question that the 
Princeton building would not have ex- 
isted in its present form if the Yale 
building had not pre-existed. Alexan- 


der Hall antedated by some three years 
Blair Hall, which may be said to have 
fixed the style of Princeton. To be sure, 
Osborn Hall also antedated Vanderbilt, 
which at least ought to have fixed the 
style of Yale. But Osborn was at least 
the terminal building of a row of decent 
dormitories, which had some rights 
which succeeding architects were bound 
to respect, whereas Alexander is a com- 
pletely detached building in which con- 
formity and congruity are not the very 
first requirements. What is at least as 


much to the purpose is the fact that 
while the semi-circular sweep of the 
front of Osborn, which is the rear of 


Alexander, has no particular relevancy 
to its purpose as a lecture-hall, the same 
motive has a very particular reference 
to the purpose of the entrance front of 
Alexander, which is an academic the- 


atre. The three big openings which at 
New Haven are quite meaningless at 


Princeton derive meaning from the fact 
that they are “vomitoria,” whereby a 
crowd which fills the building can find 
its exits and its entrances in the easiest 
way and along the lines of least resist- 























Fig. 18. Teachers’ College. 
Morningside Heights, New York City. 
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Fig. 19. 
Central Park West, New York City. 


Church of the Divine Paternity. 


ance. Again, the piers between these 
great round arches incur in the earlier 
building an aspect of weakness and in- 
security from being perched on three 
slender shafts each, whereas in the 
later the intermediate piers are rather 
fortified than enfeebled by nook-shafts 
that decorate the angles of the piers. 
Up above, there is no comparison be- 
tween the low second story, correspond- 
ing to the gallery, in Alexander, with 
the great conical roof relieved by its 
tall dormers, and the two stories of 
Osborn without any rhythmic relation. 
Again, the stout turrets of Alexander 
serve. the purpose of visibly flanking, 
abutting and “spiking,” as Richardson 
used to say, the curved arcade between 
them, whereas in Osborn this highly 
desirable purpose is not subserved at all. 
One really must allow a_ succeeding 
architect to take his motives from his 
predecessors, provided he betters his in- 
struction so clearly as Mr. Potter did 
here, as Mr. Price would, no doubt, have 
cheerfully acknowledged. It is odd, by 
the way, how much more successful this 
more difficult front is of Alexander than 
the easier, the broad front between the 
two towers which, in spite of its vigor- 
ous features and the richness and intri- 
cacy of its detail, makes no better tota! 
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impression than that of a facade much 
too much expanded for the visible shal- 


lowness of what is behind it (Fig. 10) 


ne wonders if the substitution of a 
hipped roof for the spreading — one 


might almost say sprawling—and inef- 
fectual gable would not have attenuated 
this rather painful impression. The in- 
terior of Alexander Hall, on the other 
hand, is, upon the whole, worthy of the 
better front (Fig. 11): The solidity and 
reality of the work combine with the 
richness of the marbles and mosaics to 
make a really monumental, as well as a 
sumptuous, effect. 

Alexander Hall was one of the latest 
essays in Richardsonian Romanesque. 
It was quite the latest of such essays on 
the part of its architect. The precipitate 
abandonment of the style is quite as 
characteristic of our ovine way of arch- 
itectural working as its precipitate adop- 
tion. There is really much to be said for 
Romanesque as the basis and point of 








Fig. 20. 


Interior, Church of the Divine 
Paternity. 
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departure of modern architecture. Ed 
ward A. Freeman said that Broadway, 
the Broadway of a generation ago, con 
vinced him that it was the style for 
modern commercial uses, and Broadway 
did not then contain a single example of 
the Richardsonian version. At any rate, 
after Alexander Hall, which is by no 
means a failure from its own point of 
view, Mr. Potter seems to have decided 
that his best course was to stick to 
Gothic, and Gothic not of the Victorian 
variety, but of a more strictly historical 
kind. Ten years before Alexander Hall, 
he had done an admirable work, or, 
more properly, an admirable street front 























Fig. 21. Lutheran Church of the Advent. 
Broadway and {3d St., New York City. 


in a quite free, though not Victorian, 
Gothic, for the Union Theological Sem- 
inary in Park Avenue (Fig. 12). The 
building is going or gone, the more is 
the pity, for it is fairly foredoomed that 
it will be replaced by something not so 
well worth looking at. The quiet and 
cloistrality of it have been all the more 
grateful, all these years, for occurring 
in an avenue where such a restriction of 
altitudes as that to which these build- 
ings were subjected seemed to the prac- 
tical mind such a waste of space, though 
this was in part compensated by carry- 
ing the functionally inferior and sub- 
ordinate buildings of the institutions at 

















Fig. 22 St. John’s Church, 


Stamford, Conn. 


the rear to twice the height of the su- 
perior and principal front. The archi- 
tectural admirableness of this latter is 
nevertheless beyond dispute, and is not 
less because the collegiate character is so 
completely attained without resort to the 
technically “collegiate” architecture. The 
success of the work comes in great part 
from the straightforward, expressive 
and purposeful character of the general 
scheme, during the arrival at which it 
is pretty plain that the designer was not 
thinking about “style” at all. At no 
stage of his career, in fact, was Mr. 

















Fig. 23. St. John’s Church 
Stamford, Conn. 
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Potter much of a purist. His work was 
as pure and as peaceable as he knew 
how to make it, but he recognized that 
purity and purism are two things, 
though the second may be a means to 
the first. This front illustrates that 
point of view. In the next building for 
Princeton after Alexander Hall, he was, 
so to speak, under bonds to work in col- 
legiate Gothic, under bonds of comity, 
which he was the last architect to dis- 
claim. lor the new Library was pro- 
jected at the same time with Blair Hall, 
and the architects of the two, being sen- 
sitive and artistic 


persons, necessarily 
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called, is in fact a “stack,” and consid- 
ering how intractable most of the archi- 
tects who have had the stack imposed 
upon them by the librarians have found 
it, the success of the Princeton building 
is striking and eminent. There is noti- 
ing of the “lininess” which the Procrus- 
tean requirement seems to threaten, none 
of the defect of massiveness and walli- 
ness, while the expanses of the walls are 
effectively relieved and punctuated by 
the fenestration, and by the bays and 
oriels which yet have not the air 
having been introduced for that pur- 
pose, but at least seem to have grown 


oft 
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“got together.”’ Between them they fixed 
the of 


style the future building of 
Princeton. This is doubtless a more 


fruitful achievement than the produc- 
tion of the most successful single build- 
ing, but in the nature of the case it in- 
volves co-operation. No architect can 
do it alone unless he has the control of 
the building of an entire institution, or 
unless his work “imposes itself.” Messrs. 
Cope and Stewardson’s contribution to 
the beginning of the new Princeton is a 
very brilliant performance, a fact which 
does not prevent Mr. Potter’s also from 
being an excellent work (Figs. 13, 14). 
Considering that the “New Library,” 
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so- 
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unforcedly out of an expressive treat- 
ment of the actual problem. It is un- 
happily true, however, that the designer 
often mistook the actual effect of his de- 
tail. 

It is just about twenty years since the 
public exhibition was made of the four 
drawings selected from the competition 
for that purpose for the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, in New York City, 
of which the finally selected design is 
dragging its slow length or rearing its 
tardy height towards realization on 
Morningside Heights. Mr. Potter’s de- 
sign (there is no longer any need of 
attaching a firm name to what was well 
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the real 


understood at the 
vidual work) was one of the 
abides in many memories that 


contest was between this and the design 
finally selected, the other two being re- 
spectively the tamest and the wildest >of 











FIG. 25. 
Stamford, Conn. 
the competition, and being for those op- 
posite reasons in effect debarred. No- 
body of experience would hasten to 
award a competition of this character 
upon general drawings. What makes 
or mars the success of such a building 
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is the treatment of detail which cannot 
be foretold from such drawings or from 
any drawings. One wants to know what 
the designer has done in actual building 
in order to form any fair estimate of the 
effect of his work in execution, seeing 


JOHN’S. 


that it may be taken as matter of com- 
mon notoriety in architecture that first 
work is bad work, and that no architect 
really learns how to design detail ex- 
cepting through his own mistakes. The 
general conception is all that these gen- 
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Fig. 26. Christ Church 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


eral drawings can convey. And it is not 
at all invidious to say now that Mr. 
Potter's drawings noted or “connoted” 
a very impressive general ‘conception 
(Fig. 15). That quartet of spires would 
have crowned Morningside Heights 
very grandly. The spirit of the design 
is equally remote from fettered and 
“puristic” imitation and from any strain- 
ing after difference and “originality.” 
Take the most conspicuous feature of 
the west front. Assuredly you do not 
recall a cathedral portal like it. And 
yet you perceive that it is a restudy of 
a feature of which the originals, while 
stimulating interest, never attained com- 














Fig. 27. Christ Church. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


plete architectural success. It is found- 
ed on the portico of Peterbor« ugh which 
l‘ergusson, in spite of its irrelevancy, or, 
at least, its extrinsicality, to the building 
behind it, finds “the grandest and finest 
in Europe,” and upon what Freeman, in 
a burst of youthful indignation, described 
as “the unutterable meanness of the 
sham facade of Lincoln.” In the west 
front of St. John the Divine, Mr. Pot- 
ter endeavored to preserve the impos- 
ingness—Mr. Freeman might have called 
it the “imposition’—of these famous 
monuments, while relating the feature 
more integrally and organically to the 
building. This front is, in fact, a hy- 
brid between Peterborough and Lincoln, 
scenically the equal of either, logi- 
cally superior to both. It is by no means 





Fig. 28. Interior, Christ Church. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


derogatory to the actual structure, for 
the ultimate effect of which, almost as 
much as if it had not advanced at all 
towards execution, one has to still to 
resort to the drawings, nor yet is it to 
challenge the decision of the judges, to 
say that Mr. Potter's design gave prom- 
ise of a cathedral worthy of its site an 
its purpose (Fig. 16). 

or these last twenty years, or for so 
many of them as he remained in the 
practice of his profession, the architect’s 
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lines fell in pleasant and congenial 
places, in the design of ecclesiastical, or, 
at least, “institutional” works to which 
by common consent Gothic is appropri- 
ate, varying these only with an occa- 
sional episode, a dropping into house- 
building in a friendly way, as in the 
unconscious quaintness and the unforced 
picturesqueness of the dwelling in Madi- 
son Avenue, near Thirtieth Street ( Fig. 
17). Of a much earlier date was a 
charming little work the opportunity of 
doing which he very likely owed to his 
sojourn at the Federal capitol, though 
it was done a decade and more aiter 
that sojourn had ceased. This was an 
addition to the old Metropolitan Club 
of Washington, in the form of a loggia, 
or extension meant to be closed in win- 
ter and open in the fervid summers of 
the capital, designed, accordingly, as a 
half in-door, half al-fresco resort, car- 
ried out in masonry instead of plaster, 
and meant to be exposed to the weather. 
It was a loggia only on the main floor, 
this extension, the floors above and be- 
low being more conventionally exposed 
and treated. But whoever has lunched 
or dined or breakfasted in that loggia, 
especially during the fervors of the 
Washington summer, will bear testi- 
mony to what a charming architectural 
success it was, having exactly the char- 
acter which belonged to its purpose, be- 
ing nearly or quite unique on this side 
of the ocean, and yet furnishing a model 
for architects who have to meet the al- 
ready common and increasing require- 
ment of seasonable accommodation for 
members of the “Can’t Getaway Clubs” 
of American cities. 

These episodes do not disturb the ruie 
that the riper and better work of the 
architect was in churches and “institu- 


tions” of a more or less ecclesiastical 
purpose and connotation. Among the 
“institutions” one recognizes, and if of 


the disposition of the present writer, 
recognizes with acclaim, the reassertion 
of the collegiate architectural tradition 
in the original building of the Teachers’ 
College bordering the buildings of the 
new Columbia University, in New York, 
in which that tradition had been so os- 
tentatiously ignored. There was, one 
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may be sure, no notion of protest or non- 
conformity in the mind of the architect 
of the Teachers’ College (Fig. 18). He 
was not in the least of a polemical or 
disputatious turn. It simply seemed te 
him that what he was doing was the 
thing to do, for an architect who had a 
collegiate building to do in the city of 
New York. It was not his fault, neither, 
according to me, was it his misfortune, 
if he reverted from the architecture of 
Messrs. McKim, Mead & White in the 
new Columbia on Morningside Heights 
to the architecture of Mr. Haight in the 
old Columbia in Madison Avenue, arch- 
itecture which so many of us find in- 
creasing reason for regretting. ‘To such 
observers, looking across the street, the 
spontaneous reflection is, “Oh si sic 
omnia!’ And such observers note with 
satisfaction that Mr. Potter’s work has 
heartened up his successors to breaking 
away from the style of Columbia to the 
stvle of the Teachers’ College, especial- 
ly the successors who have been en- 
gaged upon that extension of the Teach- 
ers’ College which is still at this writing 
incomplete. 

for a church architect, the expression 
of denominational differences is one of 
the most tempting and one of the most 
trying tasks imposed upon him by his 
vocation. Richard Upjohn 
tempted aside from his 
building Episcopal churches, to build 
the Church of the Pilgrims, in Brook- 
lyn, with a result which could not be 
called beautiful, but of which the late 
Leopold Eidlitz remarked: “But he did 
it conscientiously, upon the ground that 
Presbyterians were not entitled to archi- 
tecture.” Next to a temple of “Chris- 
tian Science,” a Universalist church may 
be supposed to be as puzzling a problem 
as a church architect could encounter. 
In the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
in New York, the successor to that made 
fan:ous for a generation by the elo- 
quence of Chapin, Mr. Potter rather 
evaded than tackled the special problem 
(Figs. 19, 20). Exteriorly and interior- 
ly, it is a decent and well-behaved ex- 
ample of Anglican church architecture, 
without any marks of personality or 
individuality in the architect, any more 
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Fig. 29 St. Mary’s 

Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 

than with any recognition of the pecu- 
harity of the problem. But in another 
and later church, the latest, in fact, of 
his works, the Lutheran Church of the 
Advent, at Broadway and Ninety-third 
Street, New York, the peculiarity of the 
rroblem formed the basis and motive of 
he architecture (lig. 21). The pecu- 
harity was twofold, not only the sec 
tarian character of the edifice, but the 
situation and the limitations of the site. 
The “corner lot” acquired by the church 
admitted of a decent and seemly nave 
and aisle, but not of a decent and seem- 
ly nave and aisles. An aisle on each 
side would have pinched and thinned the 
nave intolerably, while a_ single aisle 
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Fig. 31. Parsonage of St. Mary’s. 


Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 


could be managed with dignity. More- 
over, the occupancy of the next lot by 
what Providence might send might de- 
prive the interior of any light on that 
side, except what might filter in from 
the clerestory windows in the “airshaft.” 
Distinctly better to abandon symmetry 
and make a single aisle on the south 
side, an aisle broad enough to allow for 
a seemly abutment at each end which 
might take the form of a porch, and at 
the outer corner of a towered porch, 
while the interior should be amply and 
securely lighted from the free side. The 
arrangement, it will be agreed, is 
cleverly and artistically carried out. The 








Fig. 30 Interior, St: Mary’s. 
Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 


terminal porches which serve to abut the 
aisle wall are in themselves effective fea- 
tures, while the nearer affords an excel- 
lent example of a provisional finish, very 
fairly complete as it stands, which yet 
may properly become the base of a sub- 
sequent spire. The detail is unmistak- 
ably and effectively German, with the 
exception of the segment-headed open- 
ings of the clerestory, for the treatment 
of which historical German Gothic offers 
much more available precedents. The 
church has character and individuality, 
and is a valuable addition to the not very 
long list of New York churches pos- 


sessed of those qualities. 
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A parochial “plant,” including rec- 
tory and parish house, with the church 
itself, a group to be done all at once and 
by the same hand, is one of the most 
alluring problems that can be submitted 
to the right designer. One of the ripest 
works of Mr. Potter was such a plant 
for St. John’s, Stamford, Conn., and this 
is about the most successful example in 
the ne ghborhood of New York (I igs. 


22, 23). It has, indeed, scarcely any rival 
in its Own communion excepting St. 
John’s, Yonkers, New York. The 
church at Yonkers is by Mr. Potter's 


elder brother, the other members of the 
group by another hand, though nobody 
would suspect it, so complete is the con- 
formity and so admirable the self-sup 
pression of the later designer. In the 
group of St. John’s, Stamford, it will be 
that dignity is quite compatible 
with animation and picturesqueness. In 
the church, which is designed on quite 
conventional lines, there has evidentty, 
nevertheless, much of individual 


seen 


gone 


thought and feeling to the designing 
(Fig. 24). Here, to be sure, the pro- 
visional finish, if, indeed, it be provi- 


sional, which we were just now praising 
in the tower of the Lutheran church is 
lacking. The building, as one may say, 
advertises the necessity of the spire to 
its completion, and one perceives the 
necessity, not only to the church, but to 
the balance and completeness of the 
group. The interior, equally free from 
freakishness and trom purism, is one of 
the most seemly and dignified of the 
suburban parish churches of the com- 
munion to which it belongs (Fig. 25). 
That is high praise, considering the lead 
which, ever since the beginning of the 
Gothic revival, the Episcopal church has 
taken and held in ecclesiastical architec- 
ture. 

Quite as good as this in its way is 
Christ Church, Poughkeepsie (Figs. 26, 
The adjustment of the subordinate 
masses to one another and to the whole 
has, it is clear, been made the subject of 
unusually serious and unusually useful 
study. And the interior here, as in the 
Lutheran church at upper Broadway, of 
a nave and a single aisle, justifies in its 
treatment the departure from symmetry, 
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gaining animation w-thout losing dignity 
(big. 28). 

A much wider departure from = con 
vention is St. Mary’s, Tuxedo (lig. 29). 
One might take it at the first glance for 
a cottage rather than for a church. but 
presently one perceives it to be a “cot- 
tage church,” and applauds its appropri- 
ateness for the particular kind of “re 
sort” that the place constitutes. It is, in 
fact, a charming fantasie, completely 
carried through in its interior ( Fig. 30), 
as well as in the appurtenant parsonage 
(Fig. 31). 

In closing this survey, it may be added 
that it would long ago have been un 
dertaken in these pages, and in the se 
ries of “Great American Architects,” 
but for the modest reluctance of its sub 
ject, who laughingly, but firmly, declined 


the celebration and retused to furnish 
any material for it. The modesty was 
characteristic. No architect was less 


given to advertising; no architect of his 
generation was “commercialized. * 
He did not strive nor cry. Still less did 
he “hustle.” Perhaps the valetudinary 
condition to which he was reduced, 
years before his death, by the malady to 
which he at last succumbed, had some- 
thing to do with his withdrawal from 
the more contentious activities of his 
profession long before he ceased to prac 
tice it. In that case the disability ha: 
its compensations. He was, indeed, 
“hors concours.” He did, indeed, “keep 
himself out of the common controvet 
sies Of the street and of the forum.” 
And thereby he became “an _ old-fash- 
ioned architect,’ seeking no more work 
than he could himself do, and do at leis- 
ure. The one exception to his rule, 
the hurry and distraction imposed upon 
him by the conditions of his official 
place in Washington, he removed by 
resigning, with a protest against those 
conditions which many years later be- 
came effective. And his retirement en- 
abled him to show that an American 
architect in our day can still pursue a 
dignified, gentlemanlike and artistic prac- 
tice, “in the stil air of delightful stud- 
ies.” It cannot be said that the show- 
ing is superfluous. 
Montgomery Schuyler. 
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Some Impressions of Modern German 


Architecture 


l‘or the past twenty years it has been 
the custom in our American architec- 
tural schools and offices to send the 
ablest students and draughtsmen to 
Paris, either to study in the Ecole des 
eaux Arts or to work in some outside 
atelier. As a result of this custom, the 
vounger architects in this country are 
so imbued with I'rench ideas and the 
l‘rench mode of expression that we seem 
to have forgotten the great country 
northeast of France, or else to have con- 
ceived the idea that the Germany of to- 
day is simply the land of Art Nouveau 
in its most intense and grotesque form. 

This idea is very far from true. In 
Berlin, Dresden and other large German 
are to be found to-day buildings 
of almost every class which are full of 
living, virite art, an art which has not 
thrown aside tradition, but which, on 
the contrary, has absorbed whatever the 
builders of the past can teach the pres- 
ent, has copied their spirit rather than 
their form of expression, and which pro- 
duces buildings thoroughly adapted to 
the twentieth century, with its compli- 
cated needs and yet full of a beauty and 
vitality all their own. 

It is my intention in this short paper 
to try to bring to the readers of the 
“Architectural Record” an impression 
of some of the buildings seen during a 
recent visit to Germany, in the hope that 
other architects may be persuaded to 
visit Berlin and see for themselves what 
our brother architects in the Prussian 
capital are doing. Whether the Amer- 
ican, with his Paris training, will ad- 
mire their mode of expression or not, he 
must at least come to one decided con- 
clusion, and that is, that these men think. 

Professor Alfred Messel, who, un- 
fortunately for his profession, died last 
March, has for years occupied a unique 
position in Berlin, and has a!most found- 
ed a school of his own. Thoroughly im- 
bued with the spirit of Italian art, he 
gave to all of his buildings a simplicity 


cities 


and directness and a purity of style 
which has been surpassed by no one of 
his age in any country. A few years 
ago the Emperor appointed Prof. Messel 
Architect of the Royal and Imperial 
Museums, a task more than sufficient to 
fill a man’s active life. Of these mus- 
eums, Which it is planned to build in the 
larger Prussian cities, only that at Darm- 
stadt is ¢ unpleted. Since Messel’s death 
the Emperor has appointed as his suc- 
Ludwig Hoffman, who is un- 
doubtedly one of the most brilliant men 
in his profession in Germany, if not in 
Europe. So thoroughly is this fact be- 
coming recognized that only this past 
winter was Herr Hoffmann invited to 
Athens, “the Cradle of Architecture,” to 
advise with the authorities there as to 
pians for the future embellishment of 
that city. Of Hoffmann and his work, 
| shall have more to say later. 

Prof. Messel’s National Bank fur 
Deutschland, on Behrenstrasse, shows his 
later manner and should be compared 


cessor 


with his Handels Gesellschaft, another 
bank, also on Behrenstrasse, but built 
a number of years ago. It seems to 
have been the constant effort of both 


Messel and Hoffmann to eliminate every- 
thing unnecessary, to depend wholly 
upon simplicity and proportion, and only 
to use ornament where lightness and 
grace are needed. When either of these 
men does use ornament it is alive, and 
never an adaptation or copy of much- 
used Classical or Renaissance forms. 
The Al'gemeine Elektrizitats Gesell- 
schaft is an office building for the city 
electric company of Berlin. The first 
story is of rough gray stone, the upper 
stories of a warm gray plaster on brick, 
all the window architraves and other 
mouldings being of the gray stone of 
the first story. In a building of this 
character it is necessary that all the ceil- 
ings be of practically the same height 
and the window openings of the same 
size. Prof. Messel’s design in this, as in 
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1. Kaiser Friedrich-Museum, Berlin, +. Neues Rathaus, Dresden. 
2. Hotel Adlon, Berlin. >. Warenhaus Wertheim, Berlin. 


5. Reichstagsgebatide, Berlin. 6. Hauptbahnhof, Weisbaden. 
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NATIONAL BANK FUR DEUTSCHLAND. 


Behrenstrasse, Berlin. 


all cases, complies with these conditions 
in a perfectly frank manner, but the 
building is never monotonous and pos- 
sesses a charm of color and shadow 
which the photograph in no way shows. 
It is a matter of regret that I could not 
get any interior photographs of either 


Alfred Messe!, Architect. 


this building or the Bank fur Deutsch- 
land, for both interiors are very beauti- 
ful, and the stairway and court of the 
electrical building are among the loveli- 
est to be found in Europe. The court 
of the Darmstadt Museum, which I am 
able to show, is in a similar vein. 
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In addition to his larger work, Prof. lications, but I think no deseription can 
Messel also designed a number of resi- do justice to their wonderful charm and 


dences in the fashionable Thiergarten virility. The entrance loggia to the one 
quarter of Berlin, two of which are il- on the Leipsigerstrasse is as lovely as 


lustrated. Both of these city houses so anything in France or Italy. Every de- 
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DWELLING HOUSE. 
Bendlerstrasse, Berlin. Alfred Messel, Architect. 


well express themselves and the charac- tail is studied, even the varied texture 
acter of the architect that any attempt at of the different blocks of stone, and 
description is unnecessary. His great every particle of ornament goes to make 
warehouses for the Messrs. Wertheim up a marvellous texture, and yet never 
have frequently been illustrated and de- is the utilitarian purpose of the building 
scribed in American architectural pub- lost sight of. The show windows are 
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amply large, and each floor has the max- 
imum amount of outside light, but the 
building is a work of art and not a per- 
forated series of dry goods boxes, such 
we, in America, are all too familiar 
with, to our sorrow. 
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needed, and of these the most notable 
the Kaiser Friedrich Museum and 
the new Imperial Library, which is not 
yet completed. Both of these buildings 
are the work of Herr Ernst von I[hne. 
The Kaiser Friedrich Museum 
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Berlin. 

While Berlin is essentially a modern 
commercial city, it is also the capital and 
political center of a great and growing 
Empire, whose head the Kaiser is deter- 
mined to make one of the most beautiful 
cities of the world. For this purpose, 
monumental buildings are constantly 


MARKISCHE 


MUSEUM. 


Ludwig Hoffmann, Architect. 


pies a very unusual site between two 
branches of the canal which intersects 
the city. Herr von Ihne has not only 
accepted this situation, but has utilized 
it in a very monumental manner, by put- 
ting the main entrance of his building at 
the point of the island, approaching it 
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by two very beautiful bridges. The plan 
and arrangement of this bui'ding are so 
perfect that their excellence is thorough- 
ly recognized throughout Europe, and 
this museum holds in Berlin to-day much 
the same position that the Louvre does 
in Paris. To the Beaux Arts trained man, 
von Ihne’s work would especially appeal 
because of his wonderful knowledge of 
planning and his fondness for the Ro- 
man style of art. The library is at 
present so incomplete that it cannot as 
vet be criticised, but when completed it 
will be undoubtedly the most imposing 
group on Under den Linden. 


This room, while showing the archi- 
tect’s classic preferences, is yet wholly 
original in its handling, and I greatly 
regret its not having been photographed 
so that I might show it in this paper. 

For some years Hoffmann has been 
the City Architect of Berlin, and has 
designed many schools and public baths 
and other municipal buildings. His new 
City Hall is nearing completion, but is 
so surrounded with scaffolding that it 
cannot be photographed. 

()f Hoffmann’s schools and_ public 
baths, one cannot say enough. Like his 
ereat friend, Prof. Messel, he is Italian 

















DESIGN FOR RAILWAY TERMINAL. 


Darmstadt. 


While Herr von Ihne clings closely to 
classical tradition on exteriors, he al- 
lows his fancy great freedom on his in- 
teriors. It would be hard to find a room 
more full of dignity and strength than 
the great circular vestibule in the now 
completed portion of the library front- 
ing on Dorotheenstrasse. This great 
domed room is all of Caen stone, and 
while most simple in treatment is full 
of a freshness and originality all its 
own. Opening directly from this ves- 
tibule is a very large room, which is 
temporarily used as the reading room, 
but when the entire building is com- 
pleted it will be a reading and reference 
room for students of the university. 


Paul Bonatz, Architect. 


in his tastes and sympathies, but at the 
same time is intensely German and mod- 
ern. He never forgets the practical 
demands of the twentieth century, but 
handles them as works of art, and such 
also are his buildings. The list of them 
is tremendous, and one wonders how 
he can accomplish all he does; but he 
has accepted the Emperor’s appointment 
as Architect of Museums, and I feel 
sure will give to them the same bril- 
liancy of thought that has thus far char- 
acterized his other work. 

In one group of buildings, the Mark- 
ische Museum, a museum of medieval 
German life, Hoffmann has completely 
broken away from every Italian tradi- 
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tion and has rioted in the spirit of Ger- 
man art of the Middle Ages. This whole 
group is unlike anything else in Berlin; 
as one looks at it one feels, nay, knows, 
that its creator loved it and loved it so 
well he played in it as a joyful relaxa- 
tion from his more serious work. It oc- 
cupies a triangular piece of land very 
near the Spree, and can be seen on all 
sides, while from a distance its sturdy 
tower is one of the most picturesque 
features along the river. The interiors 
of this building and its wonderful court 
are, if anything, more charming than the 
exterior. Hoffmann has also designed 
a number of bridges throughout the city 
which possess the same vigor and charm 
as his other work. 

As it is impossible in a short magazine 
article to attempt any comprehensive re- 
view of what is being done to-day in 
the most wide-awake capital in Europe, 
[ have confined myself largely to the 
work of the best-known men, but in 
every direction one finds much to study 
and admire. Among the buildings of a 
lighter character than those already al- 
luded to, mention must be made of the 
famous Rheingold Restaurant, with its 
great banquet hall, by Bruno Schmitz, 
the new Hotel Adlon Unter den Linden, 
and a most charming apartment build- 
ing on Behrenstrasse by Adolph Wol- 
lenberg. 

Berlin being the capital of the Em- 
pire is, of course, the center of activity ; 
but in the other cities, such as Munich, 
Dresden, Leipzig, Frankfurt, many men 
are working on original lines and pro- 
ducing work of dignity, freshness and 
power. The new City Hall in Dresden 
will be quite wonderful, as is also the 
Landstandische sank, adjoining the 
City Hall, by Lossow and Viehweger. 

Ever since the building of the great 
railway station at Frankfurt, Germany's 
excellence in this type of building has 
been recognized, but the new station at 
Wiesbaden is far ahead of anything else 
in Germany. Plans have been made for 
a new station at Darmstadt, which are 
so original and such a contrast to the 
traditional type of design that I show a 
reproduction of the architect’s eleva- 
tion. 


— 


As I said above, the strongest feeling 
one has in studying the work of these 
men is that they think for themselves, 
and think hard. Whether or not one 
thoroughly admires the forms they use, 
the fact remains paramount that they 
are alive and are doing for their art 
to-day what the great Gothic designers 
did in the Middle Ages. The active, 
not merely nominal, head of this move- 
ment in Germany is the Kaiser. He 

















Peristyle—Museum zu Darmstadt. 


Alfred Messel, Architect. 


takes the most vital interest not only in 
what is being done in his own capital 
and nation, but in all other countries, 
our own included, and his own tremend- 
ous enthusiasm and vitality, if his life 
is spared, will do much towards inspir- 
ing the younger men who are fast 
springing up in every direction to make 
their great city and country the actual 
as well as the nominal successor of the 
Holy Roman Empire. 


Alfred Hoyt Granger. 
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Lossow & Viehweger, Architects. 
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ALLGEMEINE ELEKTRIZITATS-GESELLSCHAFT. 


Architect. 


Alfred Messel, 


Berlin. 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION BUILDING. 
Kohnenstrasse, Berlin. Ludwig Hoffmann, Architect. 
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HOTEL DE CHALONS—XVII. CENTURY DOOR. 

















Some Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century 


Parisian Mansions 


Though there is no denying that util- 
ity must ever be the leading considera- 
tion when we are brought face to face 
with the material problems of a great 
city, it is never without a tinge of re- 
gret that we see the rule applied in the 
case of the old buildings of an ancient 
metropolis. Nothing is more natural 
than that we should wish to see these 
monuments remain intact, for, architec- 
turally and historically, they are the 
links that bind every man, more or less, 
to the past. This respect for the often 
admirable work of former ages is 
shown in a marked degree by the more 
intellectual section of present-day Pari- 
sians, thanks to the persistent efforts 
of the Commission Municipale du 
Vieux Paris. For many years past this 
useful body has been educating public 
opinion in the love of old houses. 
Whenever an ancient building of real 
architectural interest has been threat- 
ened with destruction, it has endeav- 
ored to find a means of saving it, and 
has often succeeded in its object. In 
short, by its visits to houses that throw 
light on architecture or history, by the 
publication of its proceedings, consist- 
ing of valuable researches, photographs 
and plans, and by crying “Halt!” when- 
ever utilitarianism jeopardized art, it 
has performed a service for which all 
lovers of the past should be deeply 
grateful. The pity is that the Commis- 
sion du Vieux Paris did not come into 
existence sooner. For, though the 
Hotel Carnavalet has been preserved, 
such mansions as the Hotel de la Reine, 
which was built by Catherine de Med- 
icis on part of the site now occupied by 
the Halle aux Blés, and which is said to 
have been the finest private building of 
its age, has been ruthlessly swept away. 

Paris has indeed passed through 
some periods of strange indifference 
towards its ancient beauties! But indif- 
ference, the indelible mark of which is 





sO apparent on all old Parisian man- 
sions, is not alone to blame. Time has 
dealt hardly with the majority of them. 
Political upheavals, too, are responsible 
for a good deal of the damage that can 
be traced upon their walls; whilst other 
inevitable changes, such as the decline 
of one quarter in favor of another, have 
contributed their share. Consid- 
ering the destructive forces that have 
been at work during four centuries, one 
wonders, whilst wandering in the an- 
cient Marais, where more old houses 
are to be found than in any other quar- 
ter of Paris, that any of them are still 
standing. Yet there they are! Though 
much the worse for wear and put to 
very different uses to those for which 
they were built, they have not entirely 
lost the stateliness of their lines. It is 
still possible, on entering their spacious 
courtyards, to point to where the 
stables and coach-houses were located; 
to ascend staircases that have been 
changed but little since the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century; to find, by the 
aid of plans that Blondel and other 
celebrated architects have handed down 
to us, the exact position of some of the 
rooms and the uses to which they were 
put; to form a very good idea of what 
some of their gardens were like; and, 
in brief, to reconstitute these noble 
dwellings much as they were in the 
days of their aristocratic owners. More- 
over, a little historical research will en- 
able us to replace these men and 
women of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries in their homes, to un-. 
derstand something of their characters, 
to take a part in some of the events 
that made up their daily lives, and thus 
to form an essential picture of a part 
of Paris that, even after the peace of 
the Pyrenees and the death of Maza- 
rin, in 1660, when the king and court 
began to remove, first to Fontaine- 
bleau, afterwards to St. Germain, and 


also 
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ultimately to Versailles, continued long 
to be the fashionable quarter of the 
capital. 

One of the most remarkable of these 
venerable mansions is situated at 68, 
Rue Francois-Miron, a street which un- 
ti! 1865 formed part of the adjoining 


Los 


Rue St. Antoine. The Hotel de Beau- 
vais, as the house is still called, was 
built by Antoine Lepautre for Pierre 
de Beauvais and his wife Catherine 


Henriette Bellier, a lady who was first 
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and irregular piece of ground (its pert- 
meter, as Jules Cousin pointed out, con- 
sists of a line that is broken no fewer 
than seventeen times), an exceedingly 
distinguished and regularly disposed 
mansion. The difficulties he encount- 
ered in his path were innumerable, yet, 
as will be seen on looking at the accom- 
panying plans, he surmounted all of 
them with apparent ease. 

On visiting the cellars of the Hotel 
de Beauvais it is evident that Lepautre 
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BEAUVAIS 


(ABOUT 1660). 


(From engraving by Jean Marot.) 


femme de chambre to Anne of Austria, 
but who is better known on account of 
her relations with Louis XIV. and the 
place that she holds in the amorous 
chronicles of the seventeenth century. 


Lepautre, according to Blondel, was one 
of the most skilful architects of the six- 
teenth century; he was the author of a 
large number of the buildings of his 
period, and the one in the Rue Francois- 
Miron does him the greatest honor, for 
he succeeded in constructing, on a small 





built his foundations on a Gothic sub- 
structure that presents all the character- 
istics of the early Gothic style. Owing 
to the extreme obliquity of the limit of 
the plot to the left, he was obliged to 
make his courtyard somewhat in the 
form of a triangle, with a semi-circular 
top. Perceiving that a cour d’honneur 
of this shape was not very convenient 
for the circulation of carriages entering 
from the street, he remedied the defect 
by making an exit on to the Rue de 
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Jouy. The main part of the building 
formed the base of the triangle. As to 
the other two sides, one of which was 
but a mere facade, they were richly dec- 
orated in order to produce one of those 
perspectives that were so much in fa- 
vor during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

Mme. de Beauvais, with all her faults, 
from a moral point of view, possessed 
at least one quality for which she may 
be admired: she was a good business 
woman. The desire to possess one of 
the finest houses in Paris did not blind 
her to the necessity of drawing a cer- 
tain amount of profit from it. Her in- 
structions to Lepautre led to that com- 
bination of magnificence and utility of 
which Blondel speaks in his classic work 
on French architecture. The whole of 
the ground floor, looking on to the 
street, was, in fact, set aside for trade 
purposes. On each side of the main 
entrance two shops were built. This 
was a decided novelty, almost a com- 


promising innovation in the case of an 
aristocratic residence. But it does not 


appear to have brought forth much ad- 
verse comment, doubtless on account of 
the fact that the four boutiques, which 
had their own private entrances, and, 


on the entre-sol, sleeping and _ living 
accommodation for the tenants, were 
quite independent o1 the hotel. The re- 


mainder of the ground floor was entire- 
ly given up to the communs—the kitch- 
ens, pantries, stables and coach houses. 
The whole of the reception rooms, bed- 
rooms, etc., of Mme. de Beauvais and 
her complacent husband could thus 
be situated on the first floor, the eleva- 
tion being completed by a second floor, 
in the form of an attic, surmounted by 
a curb roof. When completed, the fa- 
cade was a fine and imposing one. 
There were seven large windows on the 
first floor, three on each side of a broad 
central window, with a balcony. Below 
were the windows to the entre-sol; 


above, the six smaller windows to the sec- 
ond floor. Seven dormer windows broke 
up the monotony of the curb roof. This 
facade was sparingly but tastefully or- 
namented with sculpture, the work of 
Nicolas Legendre, an assistant to one 
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of the professors at the Academie Roy- 
ale. The fact is recorded as follows in 
the Memoirs of the Academy: “In 1657, 
Mme. de Beauvais, head femme de cham- 
bre to the Most Serene Queen-Mother, 
Anne of Austria, emploved M. Legendre 
to work on the facade of the Hotel de 
Beauvais. And as she wished to show 
her gratitude for the favors that the 
Queen had bestowed upon her, she took 
care that the arms of that August Prin- 
cess appeared upon it with distinction.” 

On passing through the central ar- 
cade, or porte-cochére, the visitor soon 
comes to a circular porch adorned with 
eight Doric columns in pairs, surmount- 
ed by a cornice. Within the metopes of 
the entablature he will see, alternating 
with the heads of bulls and rams (in 
French “béliers’—a play on the family 
name of the builder of the museum), 
a number of martial emblems and the 
initials of the Beauvais couple: P.C.H.B. 


—that is, Pierre Beauvais, Catherine 
Henriette Bellier—interlaced and_= sur- 
mounted by a baron’s coronet. ‘The 


ordonnance of this parish,” says the old 
authority whom I have already cited, 
“is finely executed, and from the point 
marked A on the plan there can be en- 
joyed perhaps the finest coup d’oeil it 
is possible to imagine, owing to the 
architecture which decorates the first 
floor at the bottom of the courtyard. As 
this floor, through the obliquity of the 
collateral walls, is brought within a small 
space and ornamented with columns, pil- 
asters, etc., arranged with great taste, 
the combination forms a view that is be- 
yond description. It is a sight that just- 
ly merits a personal visit.” 

An escalier @honneur, entirely con- 
structed of stone and supported by a sin- 
gle group of four Corinthian columns, 
is situated to the left of this peristyle. 
Its decoration is exceedingly rich. It is 
considered to be one of the finest works 
of Martin Van den Bogaert, a Flemish 
sculptor, who is known in France under 
the name of Martin Desjardins. On 
mounting this staircase, the first room to 
which a visitor came in the days of Mme. 
de Beauvais was a spacious vestibule, 
which communicated with the two prin- 
cipal rooms of the house, those looking 
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HOTEL DE SULLY, ORANGERIE. 
(From engraving by Israel Silvestre.) 


on to the Rue St. Antoine—a large 
Salle des Fetes and an equally immense 
bedroom with an alcove. The elevation 
of these and other rooms on the same 
floor was twenty-five feet. Another com- 
modious bedroom was likewise reached 
from the vestibule. Situated in the wing 
to the right of the courtyard, it com- 
municated with a Grand Cabinet, or Sa- 
lon, which itself led into a long and 
richly decorated gallery with ten large 
windows, five on either side. Those to 
the left looked on to the courtyard, 
whilst those to the right gave on to a 
roof garden constructed over the stables. 
This jardin en terrasse is said to have 
been of great beauty; it was ornamented 
with flower-beds and a fountain; at one 
end was an aviary, at the other a grotto 
and a bathroom. Other important rooms 
were situated between the garden and 
the Rue de Jouy; there was a pretty 
chapel at the end of the gallery; and, 
as will be seen on consulting the plan, 
outlets, back staircases and small, con- 
venient cabinets—absolutely essential to 
such a lady as the Baronne de Beau- 
vais—were a feature of the mansion. 
The plan of the second floor has not 
been handed down to us, and Blondel 
says no more than that the rooms there 
were “appartements particuliers.” But 





there can be no doubt that their dis- 
tribution was equally as ingenious as 
that of those on the main floor, and that 
their decoration, furnishing, etc., left 
nothing to be desired. Mme. de Beau- 
vais was a collector of works of art of 
all sorts, and she took a pride in furnish- 
ing her home in a particularly splendid 
manner. Loret, in his “Muse Histor- 
ique,” writes as follows of a visit that 
the young Queen Marie Thérese paid to 
the Hotel de Beauvais in 1663 in order 
to see its artistic treasures: 

Mercredi, notre auguste reine, 

Cette charmante souveraine, 

Fut chez Madame de Beauvais, 

Pour de son aimable palais 

Voir les merveilles étonnantes 

Et les raretés surprenantes. 

In that year the Hotel de Beauvais 
must have been complete in every re- 
spect. At the time of its inauguration, 
in 1660, it was barely completed. This 
house warming, coinciding with the con- 
clusion of the Peace of the Pyrenees and 
the King’s marriage with the Infanta 
Marie Therese, at St. Jean de Luz, was 
made the occasion for a grand féte. 
The King and Queen, who for a month 
past had been at Vincennes, made their 
entry into Paris in state, and as the H6- 
tel de Beauvais was situated on the 
route followed by the cortége, it was 
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HOTEL DE SULLY 


ORIGINAL ASPECT OF THE FACADE. 


(From engraving by Israel Silvestre.) 


made the court headquarters. Whilst 
the procession passed, the Queen Mother 
and the Queen of England, surrounded 
by Mme. de Beauvais and numerous 
other courtiers, stood on the central bal- 
cony, above which had been arranged a 
dais of crimson velvet, enriched with 
gold and silver ornamentations. It 1s 
this scene that Jean Marot has repre- 
sented in his engraving of the original 
facade of the hotel. This historic gath- 
ering was but one of a long series of 
brilliant fetes which Mme. de Beauvais 
gave at her Rue St. Antoine residence. 
Enjoying great favor at court during the 
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whole of her long life (she died on Au- 
gust 14, 1690, at the age of nearly 
eighty), she entertained more than any- 
one among the society women of Paris. 

rom the descendants of this remark- 
able woman, the Hotel de Beauvais, 
early in the eighteenth century, passed 
to M. Jean Orry, Comte de Vignory and 
President of the Parliament of Metz. 
Fashion having changed as regards the 
interiors of houses, the new owner at 
once undertook many alterations. The 
two immense rooms looking on to the 
Rue St. Antoine were divided into four; 
the gallery was cut into a like number 
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of sections, whilst similar changes were 
made wherever the interior did not ac- 
cord with the taste of the day. Not- 
withstanding these changes, the rooms 
were still very magnificent, and there 
would have been no great cause for la- 


mentation had the alterations ended 
there. Unfortunately, Comte de Vig- 
nory next turned his attention to the 


exterior of the mansion and mutilated 
the principal facade in a very regrettable 
manner. From 1730 until 1745 the Ho- 
tel de Beauvais was the headquarters of 
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a tenement house, and that from that 
time its degeneration really began. To 
visit these old Parisian mansions, when 
has a full knowledge of what 
they were in the days of their youth, is 
perhaps from some points of view rather 
disappointing. Personally, I must con- 
fess that something very like that feel- 
ing came over me when, with Marot’s 
picture in my mind’s eye, I looked on the 
present facade of the Hotel de Beauvais. 
The armorial bearings were no longer 
there; Legendre’s sculpture had in great 


one 
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the Controle General des Finances et de 
la Surintendance des Beaux-Arts, the 
Controller then being Jean Orry’s son 
Philibert. At his death the mansion be- 
came the property of his brother, after- 
wards of his nephew, Orry de Fulvy, and 
then, in 1751, of his grandson, Philibert 
Louis Orry. But it is needless to give a 
complete list of owners down to the pres- 
ent time. Suffice it to say that at the 


beginning of the nineteenth century the 
house was owned by a M. Maurin, that 
under his ownership it was turned into 





HOTEL DE SULLY—SCULPTURE ON LEFT HAND SIDE 
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part disappeared; and the balcony on 
which queens and princesses gathered in 
1660 had lost its stone balustrade, now 
replaced by a vulgar piece of ironwork. 
However, the slight disillusionment soon 
passed off on entering the porch, for 
there was the circular peristyle, with its 
columns and cornice intact; there was 
the fine view of the courtyard, of which 
Blondel speaks so enthusiastically; and 
there, to the left, was the entrance lead- 
ing to the escalier d'honneur, which has 
changed but little since the days when 
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AUTUMN. 
HOTEL DE SULLY 


Desjardins covered it with his charming 


bas-reliefs. It was easy, with these 
things before one, to cast the mind back 
to the seventeenth century; and nothing 
would have pleased me better than to 
have mused here for a while. But that, 
unhappily, was not to be; for an aged 
and somewhat crabbed janitor, seeing 
me, note-book and pencil in hand, broke 
in upon my reverie with the information 
that “sketching was strictly forbidden.’’* 

Not far from the Hotel de Beauvais 
—at 62 Rue St. Antoine—stands the fa- 
mous Hotel de Sully, which, though in 
some respects not as interesting as the 
former residence of Catherine Bellier, 
must nevertheless be given a leading 
place among the old mansions of the 
Marais. It was built in 1624 by An- 
drouet Ducerceau, to the order of a 


*It appears thet the present owner of the Hotel 
de Beauvais does not favor the idea either of 
sketching or photographing his property. Conse- 
quently I have been unable to obtain recent pic- 
torial records of this historic mansion, 


WINTER. 


SCULPTURE ON UPPER PART OF COURTYARD FACADE. 


wealthy plebeian of the name of Galet 
or Gallet. The story runs that Galet, 
who was an inveterate gambler, won 
from Huaut, Seigneur of Montmagny, 
on April 15 of that year, two houses 
situated on the site of the former Palais 
des Tournelles, and that these gave place 
to two others, connected by a garden, 
and one of which was the Hotel de 
Sully. Before, however, their construc- 
tion was completed, the gamester had a 
run of bad luck and lost the property, 
which was immediately acquired by 
Maximilien de Bethune, Duc de Sully, 
and his second wife. As regards the 
gaming-table incidents, this anecdote 
may be only a fiction, but there can be 
no doubt about the truth of the statement 
that the mansion stands on the old site 
of the Palais des Tournelles. The ad- 
joining Place des Vosges—that former 
Place Royale which has_ well been 
called “the cradle of modern civilization” 
—was built on another portion of the 
same ground, which was the scene of 
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Hotel d’Aumont—Grourd Floor. 


the tournament where Henry II. re- 
ceived his mortal wound. 

During Sully’s occupancy, the Hotel 
de Sully must have been the stage for 
some of the most curious incidents in 
the social life of the seventeenth century. 
The great financier and adviser to the 
King was a man of dissolute and ex- 
traordinary habits. According to Talle- 
mant des Reéaux, the custom of his 
household was that “every evening until 
the death of Henry IV. a certain La 
Roche, valet-de-chambre to the King, 
used to play on his lute the dances of 
the time; and M. de Sully danced by 
himself, with an extravagant kind of cap 
on his head, which he generally wore in 
his cabinet. The spectators were Du- 
ret, afterwards President de Chevry, 
and La Claville, afterwards Seigneur de 
Chavigny, who, with some women of 
indifferent reputation, were in the habit 
of buffoonine with him every day.” 
Those were the days when all the world 
danced in France and when even Riche- 
lieu did not fear to perform with the 
castanets. But Sully was something 
more than a fast liver; with all his free- 
dom of speech, he was a_ far-seeing 
statesman, and he did not hesitate, when 
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an occasion came for prompt action, to 
speak his mind clearly and wisely. He 
was ready, if necessary, to brave the 
anger even of the King. Thus, when 
Henry rashly proposed marriage with 
the Marquise de Verneuil, Sully at once 
tore the imprudent letter into shreds. 
“Morbleu!” exclaimed the King. ‘What 
are you doing? You must be mad!” 
“It is true, sire, | am a fool and stupid,’ 
replied the duke; “and I would desire 
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afterwards of the Comtesse de Boisge- 
lin. Its subsequent story is that of all 
the ancient private residences of the 
Marais. When the quarter was aban- 
doned by the upper classes and became 
an almost exclusively business one, as 
it is to-day, the interior of the mansion 
underwent many modifications, 
the exterior also greatly suffered. 

The only plan that we possess is that 
of the ground floor. In referring to it, 


whilst 














HOTEL D’AUMONT—PRESENT STATE OF FACADE FACING THE 


ENTRANCE 


to be so if only I can be the only man in 
France in that condition.” On the death 
of the Duc de Sully, in 1641, the house 
in the Rue St. Antoine passed to his 
descendants. About 1665 it was occu- 
pied by the widow of his great grand- 
son, the Duchesse de Sully, née Coislin, 
a lady noted in history for her extreme 
modesty. Later, it was the residence of 
the Du Vigean family; then of M. Tur- 
got de St. Claire, one of the sons of Tur- 
got, the Prévot des Marchands; and 


TO THE COURTYARD. 


Blondel says that the building is con- 
structed “in the same taste as the Ho- 
tel de Bretonvilliers,* that is to say, its 
distribution is inconvenient. The exte- 
rior decorations have also the defect of 
being overburdened with an infinity of 
architectural accessories which we have 
taken care to eliminate from our build- 


*The Hétel de Bretonvilliers was on the eastern 
extremity of the Ile St, Louis, where the Seine first 
divides on entering Paris, and it is termed by Tal- 
lemant des Réaux- ‘‘the finest situated building in 
the world, after the Seraglio.’’ 
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ings since Irancois Mansard gave us the 
example of a simpler, more natural arch- 
itecture. Nevertheless, we cannot re- 
fuse to have a somewhat favorable opin- 
ion of the ordonnance of the door of the 
mansion and of the regular distribution 
of the pavillions of this facade which, 
if it were rid of its grooves, the little 
pediments above its windows, and prin 
cipally of the two large circular cornices 
which crown the upper part of the pa- 
villions, would be pleasing.” As will be 
seen from the photograph of the present 
state of this fagade, the central portion 
between the pavillions has been almost 
entirely replaced by a modern construc- 
tion, and the pavillions themselves, too, 
have by no means been spared. How- 
ever, in spite of these inevitable changes, 
the front has still a certain air of nobility 

“les ouvertures,” to use the words of 
Lefeuve, the author of Les Anciennes 
Maisons de Paris, “respirent encore un 
air de commandement, que n’a pas tout- 


a-fait vicie l’air des revolutions de la 
rue.” 

Blondel does not mention the very 
pretty orangery which stood in_ the 


grounds of the Hotel de Sully. Nor does 
he comment on the gardens, which 
must have been both extensive and ad- 
mirably set out, nor on the sculptured 
figures which are still to be seen on the 
northern facade and on that facing the 
courtyard. 

These figures are eight in number, 
four representing the Seasons and the 
others the Four Elements. Each meas- 
ures about two vards in height. Spring 
and Summer decorate the front facing 
the garden, the former being to the left. 
the latter to the right. Autumn and 
Winter are on the opposite facade of the 
same building, that facing the courtyard 
and the porch as you enter from the 
Rue St. Antoine. They are respective- 
ly to the right and the left. Water and 
Earth ornament the facade that is to 
your right hand on entering from the 
street, whilst Air and Fire are on the 
wing to the left. 

Spring is represented by the figure of 
a slight, gracefully draped young wo- 
man with a bird in her raised hand. Her 
right arm supports a cornucopia from 
which flowers are pouring. At her feet 
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is a vase, also containing flowers. In 
the clouds above her head is a ram, the 
sign of the zodiac symbolizing Spring. 

Summer, likewise, takes the form of 
a young woman, and as regards pose and 
arrangement is very similar to the above 
The left arm bears a 
cornucopia containing wheat-ears ; in the 
right hand is a sickle, whilst at her feet 
are some sheaves and a jug from which 
water 1s pouring. Wheat-ears ornament 
her hair, and in the clouds above is a 
crab, the sign for Summer. 

Autumn is a handsome and vigorous 
young man, sparsely clothed in skins, In 
his hands are bunches of grapes. A dog 
is at his feet. Above his head, in the 
clouds, are a pair of scales, the appropri- 
ate sign of the zodiac. 

Winter is an old man, with only legs 
and arms bare. He rests on a stick, the 
end of which is stuck into a fire. By his 
side is the trunk of a tree entwined by 
a serpent. Capricornus (the Goat}, sym- 
bolizing winter, appears in the topmost 
part of the composition. 

Water—the most interesting of the 
eight statues and the best of the Four 
Elements—is represented by a young 
woman holding on her left shoulder a 
reversed vase, from which a thin stream 
of water is falling. At her feet is an- 
other overturned vase with flowing 
water, which forms a pool in which a 
dolphin plays. A very thin drapery 
hangs from her shoulder, and above her 
head, amidst the clouds from which rain 
appears to be dropping, is a sort of rain- 
bow. At the very first glance at this 
work we are reminded of Ingres’ famous 
picture, entitled “La Source,” in the 
Louvre. The piece of sculpture repre- 
sents a strong and vigorous woman; the 
painting a eraceful girl. But the idea is 
the same, and it appears that Ingres did, 
indeed, take his inspiration from this 
high-relief. In a communication to the 
Commiss‘on Municipale du Vieux Paris, 
in 1906, M. Lucien Lambeau stated that 
a former tenant of the Hotel de Sully, a 
M. Durand, a maker of art furniture, 
remembered Ingres, who had an authori- 
zation from M. Lemaire, then the owner 
of the house, visiting the courtyard in 
order to make a sketch of this figure of 
Water. 


mentioned statue. 
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HOTEL D’AUMONT—A CORNER OF THE COURTYARD. 
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The three remaining Elements are fe- 
male figures, not so interesting or as well 
done as the one which has been described 
at some length. 
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The Ancient “Tourelle’’ of the H6tel Lamoig- 
non at the Corner of the Rue Pavée. 


(From etching by Delauney.) 


M. Lucien Lambeau is of the opinion 
that the Four Elements are by one artist 
and the Four Seasons by another, and 
there can be no doubt that he is correct. 
For the latter are infinitely superior to 
the former: the male figures are more 
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vigorous and executed in a more sober 
style; the female ones are much more 
graceful. 

if the visitor to this ancient quarter of 
Paris did not walk round to the Rue de 
Jouy at the time he was inspecting the 
Hotel de Beauvais (the former depend- 
encies of which are at Nos. 12 and 14 
of that street), let him now do so, and 
at No. 7 he will find the Hotel d’Au- 
mont. The date of its construction is 
generally given as 1690, and Francois 
Mansard is usually credited with being 
its architect. But Blondel, who omits 
to say in what year it was built, speaks 
of Mansard as its “restorer.” ‘His ad- 
ditions,” he adds, “essentially consisted 
of the grand staircase, which he entirely 
renewed.” As a matter of fact, no one 
knows much about the early history of 
the Hotel d’Aumont. All the informa- 
tion that we can give with certainty is 
as follows: 

At the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury it was occupied by the. youthful 
Due d’Aumont, who was a colonel of 
cavalry at the age of ten and a captain 
in the guards at sixteen. He served 
with great distinction in the army, and 
was finally made Governor of Boulon- 
nais. On his death, in 1704, he left 
such a large number of curiosities and 
precious pieces of furniture that their 
public sale in the apartments of his 
splendid residence lasted several months. 
He had seen that his mansion, both in- 
side and out, was wellnigh irreproach- 
able. Blondel mentions that it contained 
some of the finest works of Simon 
Vouet, in addition to a painted ceiling 
by Charles Le Brun, representing the 
apotheosis of Romulus when admitted 
among the gods. The latter alone re- 
mains. The gardens were equally beau- 
tiful, and at one end, on the side of a 
wall, was one of those effective “per- 
spectives peintes” that were so much in 
favor during the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. Speaking of these 
painted views, A. C. Daviler writes as 
follows in his “Cours d’Architecture” 
(1691): “To decorate the extremity of 
a town garden, the view of which is 
often limited by the wall of an adjoin- 
ing house * * * one can paint in oils, or 
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a fresque, if the wall is very high, an 
architectural view, such as those of great 
beauty which are to be seen at some 
mansions and which would have been 
in every way successful had the plaster 
on which they are executed been as good 
as that in Italy.” The painted view at 
the Hotel d’Aumont doubtless ranked 
hich among the “perspectives peintes”’ 
of the day, if it were not considered to 
be actually equal to the famous ones at 
the Hotel de Fieubet and the Hotel 
d’Angeau; for the engraving represent 
ing it certainly shows an ingenious and 
pleasing composition. Part of the gar- 
den which it faced still remains. Here 
a good view can be obtained of the old 
facade, which, like that facing the court- 
yard, is distinctly noteworthy. The later 
history of the Hotel d’Aumont is a little 
better known than the earlier part, but, 
unfortunately, it is not of much interest. 
Pierre Terray, a brother of the cele- 
brated minister to Louis XV., inhabited 
it for a short time; later it was the 
Mairie of the Ninth Arrondissement ; 
then a boarding-house, the Pension Pe- 
tit; and now it is the headquarters of the 
Pharmacie Centrale de France. 

A fitting conclusion to a tour ef this 
quarter is a visit to two other mansions: 
the Hotel Lamoignon, at No. 24 Rue 
Pavee, and the Hotel de Chalons et de 
Luxembourg, at No. 26 Rue Geoffroy- 
Lasnier. Over the entrance to the court- 
yard of the first of these houses are en- 
graved the words: “Lamoignon, Pre- 
mier Président du Parlement de Paris, 
1655.” But a glance at the architecture 
of the building, which has a picturesque 
tourelle at the corner of the Rue Pavée, 
is sufficient to tell us that this date refers 
merely to the provisional establishment 
there of the Lamoignon family, and that 
it is really much older than the inscrip- 
tion indicates. On the facade facing the 
cour d’honneur, above the windows, is 
the initial D—that of Diana of Poitiers, 
who replaced Robert de Beauvais as 
owner of the hotel. The construction of 
the house can, therefore, be dated about 
the second half of the sixteenth century. 
At any rate, we know for certain that 
in 1581 the hotel belonged to the Duc 
d’Angouléme, that amiable son of 


Charles II. and Marie Touchet, who, 
when his servants asked him for their 
wages, told them to provide for them- 
selves by going out into the neigh- 
boring streets and robbing the passers- 
by! Extraordinary as the duke’s re- 
ply may seem, it was quite in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the age in 
which he lived. In the early part 
of the reign of Louis XIII. the rob- 
bing of pedestrians of their cloaks, in 
the dark streets of Paris, was an ordi- 
nary frolic of the evening for the aris- 
tocratic classes. In Rochefort’s Memoirs 
there is a well-known story of the adroit- 
ness of Gaston, Duke of Orleans, at this 
sport; and of the ill-luck of some of his 
companions, who attempted to hide 
themselves from the guard behind Henry 
[V.’s statue on the Pont Neuf. A de- 
scendant of the Due d’Angouleme, 
Charles de Valois, Comte d’Alais, was 
the owner of the Hotel Lamoignon un- 
der Louis XIII. Guillaume de Lamoig- 
non can only have been a tenant, for it 
was not until 1684 that his son Chretien 
lrancois bought the mansion. Chrétien 
Francois Lamoignon—to whose family 
some of the embellishments of the house 
were undoubtedly due—collected there a 
magnificent library, to which many ad- 
ditions were made until the time of the 
Revolution, when it was dispersed, and 
which, in 1762, became the first public 
library of the city of Paris. Meanwhile, 
the hotel had had two other well-known 
occupants: Mme. de la Roche-Guyon and 
her poet suivant Benserade. 

This is all that we know about the 
Hotel Lamoignon. An inspection of its 
interior, which has undergone many al- 
terations, principally for purposes of bus- 
iness, throws no light on the original dis- 
tribution of the rooms; and the plans are 
no longer in existence. 

The Hotel de Chalons is a charming 
little mansion that has the distinction of 
still being a private residence. It faces 
a diminutive but picturesque old-world 
courtyard, which you enter by way of a 
magnificent seventeenth century door. 
The end of the sixteenth and the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century is prob- 
ably the date of its construction. The 
earliest known owner was a M. de la 
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Chaise, who sold it, on June 17, 1603, to 
Antoine Le Feévre de la Boderie, a poet- 
aster and statesman of the reign of 
Henry IV. At his death, in 1615, it 
passed to his son-in-law, Robert Arnau: 
da’ \ndilly, who disposed of it, in [023 or 
1624, to the King’s maitre d'hoétel, Per- 
rochel. The new owner made several 
alterations in the original plan of the 
house and did away with a jeu de paume 
in the grounds. He had as tenants some 
members of the Chalons family, com- 
mercial people of Rouen who had risen 
to the nobility, and, later, Blaise Guerin, 
Barbier et Chirurgien de la Grande 
Kcurie du Roi. Finally, in 1659, Mme. 
cle Neufbourg, Nee Perrochel, sold the 
property to Mme. Beon de Luxembourg 
de Masset, the wife of a king’s counsel- 
lor. 

The Hotel de Chalons et de Luxem- 
bourg probably remained an aristocratic 
residence until the reign of Louis XV.., 





for it was at that time that the Marais 
quarter came to be abandoned in favor 
of the kaubourg St. Germain. One by 
one these stately old mansions were left 
by their owners or tenants; one by one 
they entered on their downward career. 
Have they now reached the limit of their 
degradation? It is to be hoped so, 
though | fear that the ultimate fate of 
some of them, in spite of the efforts of 
the Commission du Vieux Paris, will 


be that of the Hotel de la Reine. The 
necessities of commerce and trade in a 
great business .center like Paris must j 


necessarily, alas! often weigh much 
heavier in the balance than all the argu 
ments and entreaties of the architect 
and the historian. Hasten, therefore, to 
see these old houses before it is too late. 
and thus learn the lessons which they 


can teach us! 


Frederic Lees. 
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ARCHITEC- of a series of 

TURE on the Architecture of 
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UNIVERSITIES ~— Sltles 


first 


articles 


Univer 


As a contributor re 
cently pointed out in an 
article on the development of taste in the 
U ed States, the great American Univer- 
Sities which have been compelled by con 
stand growth to increase their housing fa- 
cilities, have helped in no small degree to 


establish a higher 


to which the 


standard of performance 


building of structures of lesser 


importance has had to measure. Perhaps 
no class of building has had an equal cul- 
tural influence on so large a part of the 
American people The broadening influence 
of recent university buildings has been the 
Surest step towards a better appreciation 
of the meaning of architecture and the 
toleration of the architect And the better 


popular understanding and appreciation of 
the architect's labors has stimulated more 
of the young men architecturally inclined 


to take up the study of that art in 
versity 


the uni- 


thus assuring them at once a cer- 


the community while it, of 
responsibilities 


tain standing in 


course, entails from which 
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“ 


emarkable has been the beneficial 


‘opment of the Ameri- 


in Universities on the rank and file of our 


general, on the art of 


substantially, economically, 


That the objective 
decorative irt is the 
ichleve ent ot ete 


WHAT 
IS 
DECORATION ? 


seems to be one of the 
difficult 
upon the 


most facts to 


Impress pop- 


ular mind If the sub- 
ject be architectural 
decoration there is an additional considera- 
tion, utility, which is perfectly well under 


all, but there the comprehension 


Show a yration 
and he 


antiquity— 


person a piece of dec 


Which bears the stamp of. antiquity 
the 
value of the piece It 


that 


is at once appreciative—of 


not of the decorative 


is pointed out to him the object is en 


tirely hand-made; he examines it more close 


ly and discovers for the first time that its 
execution is not, as he took for granted ab- 
solutely without variation or blemish. The 


defects are attributed to age. It is an an 
tique and that is sufficient for him. 
His minuter examination has not aroused 


his imagination He has none to 


arouse. 


Again, show him another decorative piece, a 


mosaic panel which is avowedly new work 


His standard of judgment immediately 
changes. He becomes critical, perceives that 
the individual pieces of mosaic are very 


irregular in shape, the cement jointing is un- 


even and the lines which are supposed to be 


straight do anything but 
The 


spotted where they 


maintain the 
the pat- 
were supposedly 
intended to be all of one color. He can see 
that 


missed 


Same 


direction. colors which form 


terns are 
no art in sort of work—because he has 
utterly 
The 
the 


its purpose, decorative effect. 


subject is reconstructed with 
the decorative 
effect is condemned because unappreciated. 

lack of 
cially notable in the realm of 


beautiful 


mentally 


blemishes corrected and 


This appreciation of effect is espe- 
the tile worker 
whose 


product goes too often un- 
appreciated and condemned for the very 
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qualities which are its chief assets for de 
corative art—accidental variations in the 
texture, color and shape of the individual 
pieces, produced by the process of manufac- 
ture—variations which never occur identical- 
ly during any two burnings of the kiln and 
which cannot therefore be duplicated. 

In a recent pamphlet on the qualities of 
tile, Mr. Binns, director of the State School 
of Clayworking and Ceramics at Alfred Uni- 
versity, Alfred, N. Y., treats of this matter 
of decorative effect in an interesting man- 
ner In our opinion he touches effectively 


upon a phase of artisti appreciation to 





hich we Americans are, as a race, remark- 


ably unresponsive 


At Washington, last 


May, a convention was 


THE held in which over 
AMERICAN eighty irt societies, 
FEDERATION educational institu 


OF ARTS tions and village im- 
provement associations 
were represented by 


delegates. The purpose of this convention, 


the proceedings of which have just been 
published in pamphlet form by the National 
Academy of Art, was accomplished in the 
formation of the American Federation of 
Arts, an organization somewhat similar to 
the Fine Arts Federation of New York, but 
national in its scope. The objects of this 
new Federation are not only to unite in fel- 
lowship all institutions and organizations in- 
terested in architecture, sculpture, painting, 
craftsmanship, landscape gardening and vil- 
lage and city improvement; to harmonize 
and nationalize the art interest of the coun- 
try; to stimulate the love of beauty and to 
cultivate public taste; but to establish a 
“clearing house,’’ as it were, which shall 
prevent the duplication of effort in the field 
of art, and engender greater activity through 
the diffusion of knowledge and the contagion 
of good example; and, at the same time, to 
furnish a channel for the expression of pub- 
lic opinion influential in securing more in- 
telligent legislation in matters pertaining to 
art. 

The need and possibilities of such an or- 
ganization are well manifested in the ad- 
dresses which were made at the convention, 
and now printed in the report of the pro- 
ceedings; Senator Root, Senator Newlands 
and Ambassador Bryce speaking with refer- 
ence of the government to the fine arts; Miss 
Florence N. Levy, Mr. Royal Cortissoz, Dr. 
E. E. Brown and Mr. Walter Scott Perry 
treating broadly of the cultivation of taste; 
and Mr. E. T. Hartman, Mr. J. Horace Mc- 
Farland, Mr. J. Q. Adams, Mrs. E. J. Parker 
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and Mr. George W Cable dealing with mu- 
nicipal improvement and civic betterment 
From a reading of the constitution it is 
learned that the American Federation of 
Arts is an association of institutions and or- 
ganizations constituting chapters, and of in- 
dividuals holding associate membership; the 
former having the privilege of sending dele- 
gates (one for every ten members) to the 
annual conventions, each empowered to vote. 
The officers are elected for terms of two 
years and are as follows: Mr. Charles L 
Hutchison, of Chicago, president; Mr. Her- 
bert Adams, Mr. John W. Alexander and 
Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, vice-presidents; 
Mr. F. D. Millet, secretary; Miss Leila Mech- 
lin, assistant secretary, and Mr. A. J. Par 
sons, acting treasurer; Mr. J. P. Morgan, 
Jr., elected to that office by the convention 


being unable to serve. These officers, to- 


gether with a board of 19 directors, ap- 
pointed for the first year by a committee 
specially authorized, but hereafter by ballot, 

ynstitute, through an executive committee, 
the governing body. On this board for the 
ensuing year are: Mr. Holker Abbott, presi- 
dent of the Copley Society of Boston; Mr. E. 
T. Hartman, of the Massachusetts Civic 
League; Mr. E. E. Garnsey, of the National 
Society of Mural Painters; Miss F. N. Levy, 
chairman of the art committee of the Public 
Education Association of New York; Mr. 
Theodore N. Ely, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts; Mr. Josiah 
Pennington, of the Municipal Art Society of 
Baltimore; Mr. Glenn Brown, secretary of 
the American Institute of Architects; Mr. A. 
J. Parsons, of the National Academy of Art; 
Mr. Hennen Jennings, vice-president of the 
National Society of the Fine Arts; Mr. 
Hakey C. Ives, director of the Art Museum 
of St. Louis; Mr. Charles P. Taft, of the 
Cincinnati Museum Association; Mrs. John 
C. Glenny, of the Buffalo Fine Arts Society; 
Mr. Wm. Woodward, of the Tulane Univer- 
sity of Louisiana; Mr. Frank C. Baldwin, 
principal of the Architectural League of 
America; Mr. Henry Read, of the Art Com- 
mission of City and County of Denver; Miss 
Mary M. Newport, chairman of the Minne- 
sota State Art Society; Mrs. John Sherwood, 
of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, Chi- 
cago, and Mr. John Galen Howard, president 
of the California Society of Beaux Arts 
Architects. An effort to make this board 
widely representative is apparent. 

The head office of the Federation is at 
Washington, where, in all probability, the 
annual conventions will be held with the 
object of nationalizing common interests and 
inducing cooperation on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government. It is an open secret that 














NOTES 
the National Government has not up to the 
present time administered the fine arts with 
the utmost discrimination or distributed its 
patronage wisely and well. No less than fif- 
bills have introduced into Con- 
gress within the past fifty years with the ob- 
ject of authorizing resort to expert advice in 


teen been 


ill expenditures pertaining to the fine arts, 
but without result During the past winter 
a notable effort was made to establish a 


Arts 


igainst 


Fine Council to 


continued 


the nation 
but without 


safeguard 
blundering, 


iccess, because of lack of concerted effort 
Within the near future many buildings and 
1ionuments are to be erected by the govern- 
ment, a national gallery is to be developed 


Similar undertaken 
directed rightly 


than remedied later. 


enterprises 


which can be more readily 


it the outset 


But the American Federation of Arts pro 
poses more than mere vigilant supervision 
It will initiate effort by sending out travel- 


ing exhibitions; by establishing a lecture bu- 


reau and library of stere: slides, fur- 


ypticon 
typewritten lectures with 


nishing 


illustra 


tions to small towns too remote to secure 


authoritative lecturers, and by publishing 


monthly an illustrated magazine giving a re 
view of current activity in the field of art 
Those who took an active part in calling 
and arranging for the convention, among 
whom may be named Senator Root, Mr 
Robert Bacon, Mr. F. D. Millet, Mr. Glenn 
Brown, Mr. Wm. E. Curtis and the late 
Charles M. Ffoulke, believed that the time 


was ripe for the inception of such a move- 
and the fact that at the time of writ- 
ing, the Federation of Arts 
forty-two and hundred 

associate members, 


American has 
chapters 


two and 


seventy-five professional 


men and women, gives reason for faith in 
the conviction. With wise direction this new 


organization 
large 


should be able to 
upbuilding 


accomplish 
appreciation and 
cause of art—widening its 


results 
advancing the 


boundaries and bringing into closer relation- 
ship its several units. L. M. 
The municipal con- 


vention hall in Denver, 


a vast structure in 


REFINEMENT which the city justly 
ON THE takes pride, was some- 
PLAINS what hastily ‘“com- 

pleted” for the last 


Democratic National 
Since then it has been in pretty 
It is now proposed to decorate 
But there is no intention to do 
slapdash, aurora borealis fashion, 
as city officials would have authorized a few 
years ago. The matter put in 


Convention. 
constant use. 
the interior. 
this in a 


been 


has 
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charge of the 
dent, Henry 

ence in 


Art Commission, whose presi- 
tead, has had practical experi- 
this sort of work, he having deco- 
rated the interior of the State Capitol. The 
plans accepted call for dignity and simplic- 
ity, and even the drop curtain, which the 
Daughters of the Revolution contribute, is to 
blend harmoniously tints of walls 
and ceiling. This good example which Den 
ver gives to many cities of an older culture 
probably a 


with the 


is worth noting, as sign of the 


times. 
The present summer 
has witnessed the ap- 
' pearance of the two 
Two most elaborate studies 
REMARKABLE vet made—unless pos- 
STUDIES sibly the Washington 
report be excepted—for 
the improvement of 
American cities These are the reports for 
Chicago and Boston The first is the work 
of D. H. Burnham, and is comparable only 
to the report which he made for San Fran- 


cisco, but it is much more sumptuously pub- 
lished, and is much better as 
riper judgment and longer experience would 
naturally tend to make it. The Boston Re- 
port is the work of a commission composed 
of locai men and is marked by an exceeding 
The two, which 
within a days of each other, 
striking contrast, their appearance emphasiz- 
ing in ludicrous degree the temper- 
mental difference between Chicago and Bos- 
ton. It is said that the first edition, of 1,650 
copies, of the Chicago Report cost $40,000— 
or more than $30 a volume. At all events, 
its brief 150 pages are profusely and beauti- 


probably as 


appeared 
are in 


thoroughness. 
few 


almost 


fully illustrated with color reproductions of 
paintings made for the book by Jules Guerin, 
Fernand Janin, and other artists, and with 

from all parts of the 


photographs gathered 
world. The Boston Report is issued in plain 
black the office of the State 
printer, uniform with other State documents. 


boards, from 
There are a great many maps and diagrams, 
and 318 pages of text, and not a painting or 
picture-photograph in the whole book. It is 
impossible to compare the Reports or intelli- 
gently to discuss them together. 


The Report for Chi- 

cago is issued under 

BURNHAM’S the title, ‘‘Plan for the 
DREAM City of Chicago.” It is 
FOR the fruit of about three 
CHICAGO years of work, the 
Merchants’ Club hav- 

ing appointed in 1906 

a committee on City Plan. Through merger, 
the organization’s name has since been 
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changed to Commercial Club; but the com 
mittee continued Its members, all of them 


busy men, have been indefatigable, holding, 


it is said, more than 50U meetings, 


besides 


devoting much time to investigation This 


retained Mr 


draughting and work 


committee Burnham; spacious 


rooms were arranged 


on the top of the Railway Exchange build- 


ing, and there for many months a large 
force of men have been at work It is com 
mon report that six figures are needed to 


express the cost of preparing the Report, 


plus the 


cost of publication. If this is tr 





fact represents a degree of 


publie spirit 
part of the subscribing business men 
of Chicago of which no other community can 
properly make light 
Many of the most striking features of the 
Chicago plan 
Michigan 


the boulevard to 


such as the proposed Plaza on 
Avenue before the Field Museum, 
North and 


front, the yacht har- 





connect” the 
South sides on the lake 


bor, and the lagoons to the south—have been 


for a long time. But these plans are 
With them are 
plans for a great Civic Center, at Congress 


known 
now unfolded in their detail. 
river, 


and Halsted streets, for redeeming the 


for improved railway 


terminals, for a better 


system of highways inside and outside the 


city, and for outer parks and their connec 


tion. One chapter of the book is devoted to 
an account of the vast improvement schemes 
that 


notably in 


undertaken in other cities, 


Paris and 


have been 


London; and Paris is 


repeatedly cited in the report as an example 


of the financial reward that awaits courage 
and lavishness in municipal improvement ex- 


penditure Describing the plan as ‘an ideal 


] 


project for the physical development of the 


city,”’ the text says: 7 realized 


fully 


that a plan calling for improvements on a 


scale larger and more inclusive than any 


heretofore proposed seems, on first consider- 
ation, beyond the financial ability of the 
plan 


executed 


community. If, however, the meets 
without 
The 


does, 


public approval it can be 


seriously increasing burdens. 


present 


growth of the city, creating, as it 


wealth greater than mines can _ produce, 


gives a basis for bond issues in excess of 
the utmost cost involved in carrying out this 
plan. It is quite possible that some revision 
of existing laws may be necessary in order 
to enable the people to carry out this project, 
but this is clearly within the power of the 

Probably the feature of 


likely to be executed—and a 


people themselves.’ 
the plan most 
very great feature it is—is the construction 
Grant 
Park has already given proof of the practi- 


of the lagoons along the lake front. 


cability and economy of this. This has been 


created, as most everybody knows, by con 
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Structing a breakwater far 


beyond the Illi 


nois Central right of way, and filling in with 
city dumpings the section inside the break- 
water This was the cheapest disposal of 


the dumpings, and it has been reclaiming, on 


in average, twenty-seven acres of ind a 
vear, raising it seven feet above tne waters 
of the lake. As it is assumed that in the 
coming years the waste material of the y 
Will be no less in quantity, and it is known 
hat north and south along the lake front 
f the city the like general depth of wate 
obtains, it appears that the dreamed park- 
bordered lagoon can be readily cons te 

The proposed street changes, ci\ enter and 
redeeming of the river would involve eno 

mous outlay and are likely to make less ap 
pea » the popular imagina n But t \ 
were inevitable parts rf ne } il ind Ss 
good for a community even to } 1 


The Metropolitan In 
provements Commis- 
sion, which 


makes 





THE 
STUDY FOR 


study for the Greater 


soston district, was 
BOSTON = } 
authorized by egisla 
tive act of June, 1907 
Under this law the 
Governor appointed three persons and the 


Mayor two, and the five together constituted 
the commission. The appointees of the Gov 
Henry B. 


FitzGerald; the ap- 


ernor were Benjamin N. Johnson, 


Day and Desmond 
pointees of the Mayor were Thomas J. Gar 


gan, since deceased, and Robert S. Peabody 


The commission selected Sylvester Baxter as 
its secretary, and settled down to business 
by notifying the mayors and selectmen of the 
towns, and all boards of trade, improvement 
societies, and other similar organizations in 
the Metropolitan district that it was ready 
for suggestions From the time of its ap- 
pointment the commission held regular meet 
ings, usually twice a week; gave widely ad- 
vertised public hearings, and made personal 
Moreover, Mr. Peabody de- 


part of a summer and autumn to a 


investigations 
voted 
study of municipal and port improvements in 
Europe: and Mr. FitzGerald, the engineer 
member of the commission, made a study of 
port conditions in American cities. Finally, 


the commission having been authorized to 


retain experts, it obtained a report on the 
3oston steam railway systems and their ter- 
minals from George B. Wadsworth, on the 
topography of the district and its street and 
Arthur A. Shurtleff, 
and on canals and artificial waterways from 


tichard A. Hale. 


highway systems from 


These reports are pub 























NOTES AND 


lished in the volume with the commission’s 
repor 
The mmission early reached the conclus 
nt it the paramount subject of its inves- 
tiga n sh ild be 1 problem of ransporta 
n in $s Various phases Its report brings 
for 1 care vy wo 1 out projects for the 
mproveme of port facilities, for the refor- 
I ’ ele terminals for impr ved 
passenge terminals, for creating industrial 
s on tl vater front, for improving the 
systems of radia ind circumferential high 
ivs Only a e end does it touch on the 
lgges n of a civic cente while the matter 
of parks is dismissed with the comment that 
these have been efficiently planned by the 
Metro} itan Park commission Some of the 
conclusions and recommendations that are of 
spe ' nterest are as follows The use of 
ghters, now scarcely Known in the harbor 
of Boston, is strongly urged, not only to les- 
sen term freight charges, but to decrease 
the congestion of teaming in the streets A 
railroad belt line for soston, a suggestion 
often made, is disapproved, owing to various 
local conditions which are explained The 
reservation is advocated of the flats lying 
east of East Boston as a site for future 
docks. A suggestion that the North and 
South passenger stations be abandoned, and 
one great central passenger terminal con- 
structed, is not approved. Neither is the 
“much mooted suggestion of moving the 
North station to the other side of the Charles 
River.” On the former point the commission 
says “There is a limit to advantageous 


both station itself 


reference to 


within the 
the 


inevitably 


concentration, 


and with overcrowded street 


conditions which result from 


traffic to 
the 


bringing so much 1 central point.” 


Reconstruction of stations and 
the 


tween 


present 


establishment of a direct connection be 


means of a four-track tunnel 


The 


therm by 


is proposed. commission dismisses as 


“wholly impracticable’? the system of inter- 
nal waterways once contemplated. It urges 
larger powers for the Boston Transit Com 


a single Metropolitan board for 
Three 


mission, and 


highways, water and sewerage. 


parks, 


possible civic center sites are described: The 


Public Garden at the foot of Commonwealth 
Avenue, Copley Square, and the old Boston 
and Providence railroad property. Each has 
certain advantages and the commission does 


duty ‘“‘to definitely any 
one site.”’ The portion of the report likely to 
be helpful to the other 
cities is the appended expert study, prepared 
by Mr. Shurtleff, of and 
This is illustrated by a great many diagrams 


not regard it a urge 


greatest number of 
highways. 


streets 


of good and bad arrangements, of street in- 
tersections, of street capacity, widths, gradi 
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ents, ete As a whole, the report of the 


Metropolitan Improvements commission of 


Boston is unique among American city plan 


reports, in that it devotes little attention to 
municipal aesthetics 

A summary review of 

recent German archi- 


RECENT tecture is 


contained in 


GERMAN the brief and interest- 
ARCHITEC. ing criticism which 
Professor Adshead, of 


TURE 


the University of Liv 
erpool, contributes to a 
recent number of London ‘Municipal Jour 
nal.”’ Professor Adshead, it will be recalled, 


is head of the lately created department of 


Civic Design at the University. As such he 
Was one of the party which made the town 
planning tour of German cities last spring 
under the auspices of the National (English) 
Housing Reform Council. On the return of 


the party, ‘‘Municipal Journal’ invited the 
more prominent members—and they were 
nearly all architects—to describe their im- 
pressions and note the lessons they had 
drawn from the tour. These observations 
proved of such importance that they have 
been gathered together in the Council's offi 
cial report of the tour, and are perhaps its 


most interesting chapter. Professor Adshead, 
off, 


impressions he 


whose discussion leads has 


of the 
than of 


more to say 


architectural received 
the and it is in this 
that Noting 
the aesthetic isolation of Germany during the 
period the 


town planning, 


report his summary appears 


which followed war with France, 


he makes that isolation explain the unsatis- 
factory rendering in Germany of many am 
bitious municipal and architectural schemes 


He says: “The magnificent lay out and spa- 
Frankfort the boldly 


Ringstrasse of Cologne, the monu 


ciousness of station, 


conceiy ed 


ments to Bismarck and the Emperor Will 
iam, fail in giving entire satisfaction on ac- 
count of the heterogeneous and uninspired 
collection of detail of which they are com 
posed. Clearly to understand this, one has only 
to draw comparison with the monumental 
work of other countries, such as the new 
station of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany at New York, or that at Washington.”’ 


He then ascribes to recent German architec- 


ture these periods: First, that of the Greek 
revival, or “second renaissance,” in the first 
half of the last century, that being marked 


by sobriety ‘of proportion and 
refinement in detail. 


in the sedate and unobtrusive houses around 


composition 


and by Examples are 


the old line of Frankfort’s fortifications. 
Then the “blatent extravagances” of the pe- 
riod following the war, exemplified by the 
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Town Hall at Wiesbaden or by the structures 
on the Ringstrasse at Cologne. Next, in the 
nineties, l’Art Nouveau. This was first, he 
believes, significant of honest yearning, but 
soon became an affectation. Quite recently, 
especially in Frankfort, he discovered a 
strongly marked Parisian influence, in a re 
vival of Louis Seize. He calls particular at- 
tention to the new Kursaal at Wiesbaden 
and to the Festhalle at Frankfort as struc 
tures which, “like the best modern works of 
France and America, must be classed inter- 
nationally, and may be regarded as the cli 
max in cosmopolitan architecture.”” He de- 
clares, indeed, that the Kursaal is second to 
no building in Europe of its kind, for ‘‘appre 
ciation of scholarly tradition, imaginative re 
source, and scientific application of modern 
materials.”” He believes it would well repay 
a fortnight’s study. The architect of both 
these buildings is Frederick V. Thiersch, of 
Munich. As to the town planning which con- 
cerns itself with the laying out of streets, 
Professor Adshead found in the German sys 
tem a lack of backbone. He believed that 
more formal treatment of main thorough- 
fares and junctions would assist in giving a 
“sense of fixity and locality to the whole.” 
In general, it may be 
said that the recorded 


GERMAN impressions of the 
LESSONS English experts who 
IN TOWN made the German town 
PLANNING planning tour—and it 


is not easy to summar- 

ize a multitude of opin- 
ions based on individual viewpoints—are that 
in strictly town planning work Germany is 
very far ahead of England; but that in the 
matter of housing Britain has nothing that 
is helpful to learn from Germany. In fact, 
several expressed the opinion that in block 
dwellings England could learn from Ger- 
many what to avoid rather than what to 
copy. Many were impressed by the advan 
tage, and what they even termed the extreme 
importance, of the municipality acquiring 
adequate powers of land purchase as supple- 
mentary to town planning, in order that the 
latter might have its full effectiveness. There 
is general tribute to the energy, progressive- 
ness and self-confidence of the German cities, 
and to the cleanliness of cities and people. 
Professor Geddes urges, as he always does 
and with his usual convincing charm, the ne- 
cessity of safeguarding through all changes 
the individuality or spirit of the town. To 
succeed, he says, in town planning, one must 
seek to be at home not only in engineering, 
in architecture, in hygiene, etc., but also in 
the life of cities. A well turned expression 
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by one of the party declares that a thing 
Which especially impressed him is the posi 
tion of the expert in Germany. “In Great 
Britain,” he says, ‘“‘the expert advises and 
the amateur decides. The reverse is the case 
in Germany.’ A number pay tribute to the 
“splendid and evidently much appreciated 
main arteries and open spaces;’’ but quite 
generally praise of these is modified by the 
recorded impression of an uncertainty of ar- 
tistic touch in the development of the detail 
—as compared with the way the same avenue 
would be developed in, for example, 
France Raymond Unwin believed that the 
newer German suburbs illustrated a style of 
town planning “very different from that 
which is now approved and practiced by the 
leading experts in Germany,” and that, as a 
matter of fact, “the modern German style 
could best be studied in the older German 
cities or parts of cities, which have not yet 
been disturbed.” This fact, that the modern 
German method is based on study of the old, 
is, he thinks, ‘‘one of the healthiest and saf 
est signs’’ in connection with it. The general 
impression conveyed by study of all these re 
corded impressions is that there is much for 
an Englishman, or an American, to learn 
from a town planning tour in Germany, but 
that an unqualified acceptance of all he sees 
is not to be contemplated; also, though none 
of the Englishmen mentions the fact, that 
as good town planning requires an individual] 
solution for each individual problem, so too 
there is no international style which in a 
general way can be everywhere adopted. The 
problem is national and then individual. Ger- 
many will vastly help with its suggestions 
the student from another country, but it will 
not solve his problems. He has got to do 
that himself. 


The Housing Com 
mittee of the Boston- 
1915 movement has 
undertaken, as an im 
portant part of its 
work, the preparation 
of a model plan for 
housing the poor. It 
recognizes that low rent is a necessity, as 


MODEL 
HOUSING 


among the class whom it desires to help a 
better house and higher rent will simply 
mean a filling of the rooms with boarders. 
It has therefore set itself the problem of get- 
ting a design for a flat, of two bedrooms and 
a living room, that shall rent for not more 
than nine dollars a month, and yet pay good 
interest on the investment—else the consid- 
erable building of such flats could not be 
anticipated. It concedes the placing of such 
a structure outside the fire limits, where it 






















































may be of frame construction The accom- 
panying tentative plan has been prepared 
and criticisms and suggestions are invited. 
They are to be sent to E. T. Hartman, 3 
Joy St., Boston. Following are the condi- 
tions: 

l. Flats to rent at not over nine dollars 
($9.00) per month for living room and two 
bedrooms. 

2. Cubical space in bedrooms, at least four 
hundred (400) cubic feet per adult, two hun- 
dred (200) per child twelve years old and un- 
der. 

o. Story height for rooms of sizes shown on 
the sketch, nine feet clear. 

4. Three story houses, low basement not 
occupied 
5. Block plan is preferred, with brick cross 
walls between units to reduce conflagration 
hazard 
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6. Frame construction, built with exterior 
walls, light shafts and stair halls plastered 
on metal lath. 

7. One entrance, front and rear, to each 
unit. 

S. Buildings cover about two-thirds of the 
lot; no setbacks 

9. Lots do not include forty foot (40) res- 
ervation behind buildings, nor thoroughfare 
in front. 

10. Land is figured at one dollar ($1.00) 
per foot 

1.. Buildings figured at four dollars ($4.00) 
per square foot (not counting verandas as 
area built upon). 

12. Gross return on frame buildings of this 
class should be twelve per cent. (12%). 

Assuming these conditions, how can the 
plan be improved, without increasing the 
rent or reducing the rate of return upon the 
investment? 

Criticisms already made call attention to a 
possibly dark living room, to the lack of 
closets, and questions the thorough ventila- 
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Home Telephone Company, 
Howard Street Exchangs 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Coxhead & Coxhead, Architects. 
tion. These faults would be serious. Can 
they be avoided without a necessity for ask- 
ing higher rent? 


After chronicling last 


SAN month the San Fran- 
FRANCISCO cisco Merchants’ Asso- 
VOTES ciation’s staunch advo- 
AGAINST cacy of the Burnham 
CIVIC Civic Center, it is too 
CENTER bad to have to say ; 
that at the election ' 
held the other day the bond issue for this } 
purpose was defeated. But such is the 


case. It involved, however, eight and a half 
million dollars, which was a great deal to 
ask just now; and all but one of the six or 














Home Telephone Building. 
Berkeley, Cal. Coxhead & Coxhead, Architects. 
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seven other bond issue projects, which were 
voted on at the same time, were also de 
feated. The exception, it is perhaps signifi- 
cant to note, was a building for a Polytech 


nic High School. 
One of the most con 
vineing signs of the re 
SAN turn to San Francisco 
FRANCISCO of its former business 
TELEPHONE prosperity is contained 
BUILDINGS in the alacrity with 


which its great com 
municating system, the 
Home Telephone Company, has rebuilt its 


exchange buildings. Such an important fac- 











tor has the telephone become in present-day 








Home Telephone Company 
17th and Albion Street Exchange 
San Francisco, Cal 
Coxhead & Coxhead, Architects 


economic limit for size when for practical 
reasons it becomes necessary to handle the 
superfluous business by making it the 
nucleus of a new exchange 

The planning and designing of buildings 
for telephone companies presents a difficult 
problem to the architect, as was pointed out 
in the Architectural Record in an article 
on some recent Chicago Telephone’ Build- 
ings in the issue of October, 190S The 
buildings of the Home Telephone Company 
which are illustrated herewith show by their 
variety of appearance how diversely the 
problem may be presented and tentatively 
solved—tentatively because the details of 
the telephone industry are constantly under 





going important changes which work havoc 
with the most carefully mapped out and co 
ordinated scheme of the telephone engineer 
and the architect for the practical needs of 
the building and its architectural expression. 




























Home Telephone Company’s 
Main Exchange. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Coxhead & 


Coxhead, Architects. 








business that the material importance of a 
city may be said to be directly proportional 
to the number of telephones which it pos- 
sesses. And the character of the buildings 
which a telephone company erects is a good 
index of the kind of business it expects to 
do, for structures of this class must be built 





j not only to provide ample facilities for pres- 
i ent needs, but the possibility of adding new 
sections to its growing service must be con 
sidered. 
So it comes also that most telephone Home Telephone Company, 
: Wate indefi Bush & Filmore Street Exchange. 

exchanges remain unfinished for an indefi- San Francisco, Cal. 

nite time or until they have grown to the Coxhead & Coxhead, Architects. 











